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INTRODUCTION 

HAVE always been disposed to 
think that collaboration on the 
part of several authors in the pro- 
duction of a work of importance 
should, where it is possible, be 
avoided; since the probable in- 
compatibility of their views, to say 
nothing of the inequahty of their 
style, thus only increases the con- 
fused estimate concerning Litera- 
ture already too prevalent in the 
present Age. But to write of 
Shakespeare, under whatever con- 
ditions, is a privilege for any one, and for the writer of 
this Introduction to have an opportunity of doing so for 
American readers is a peculiarly attractive temptation.^ 

1 What may be considered to be the well-established facts concerning the 
life and writings of Shakespeare are, in the opinion of the writer, to be found 
in Mr. Sidney Lee's erudite, comprehensive, and wholly admirable work on 
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The germs of Shakespeare's mature and fully devel- 
oped genius are to be traced in his earliest acknowledged 
writings, " Venus and Adonis," " The Rape of Lucrece," 
and the " Sonnets " ; for, while these unmistakably manifest 
both striking dramatic power and a copious rhetoric, the 
most majestic and terrible of his Tragedies exhibit, in the 
construction and music of their blank verse, the lyrical 
note running so bewitchingly through the first utterances 
of his Muse, which resembles the nightingale, that most 
variously gifted of songbirds, in its power to express 
the singing quality equally in the rise, the prolongation, 
and the fall of its voice, in its sadness no less than in 
its joy, in its most woeful as in its most amorous and 
exultant descants. This persistently lyrical quality in 
Shakespeare's blank verse has not, as far as I have ob- 
served, ever been indicated as it should be ; and this can 
be done only by comparing it with the blank verse of 
other greatly esteemed English Poets, and likewise with 
the rhymed verse of Shakespeare himself. A few exam- 
ples must here suffice, by reason of the limited dimensions 
of space at one's disposal. Let us open Milton and 
Shakespeare quite accidentally, and cite the passages on 
which one's eye happens first to fall. 

" Thus talking, hand in hand alone they passed 
On to their blissful bower ; it was a place 
Chosen by the sovereign Planter, when he framed 
All things to man's delightful use : the roof 



the subject ; and, in all I shall say, it will be assumed that the reader is familiar 
with that volume. Those who are not, if there be such, should become so, at 
once. 
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Of thickest covert was inwoven shade, 
Laurel and myrtle, and what higher grew 
Of firm and fragrant leaf." 

« Paradise Lost," Book IV. 



<< 



DaUla. I see thou are implacable, more deaf 
To prayers than winds and seas, yet winds to seas 
Are reconciled at length, and sea to shore. 
Thy anger unappeasable still rages. 
Eternal tempest never to be calmed." 

" Samson Agonistes." 

" Portia. The crow doth sing as sweetly as the lark 
When neither is attended, and I think 
The nightingale, if she should sing by day, 
When every goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better a musician than the wren.^ 
How many things by season seasoned are 
To their right praise and true perfection ! 
Peace, ho ! the moon sleeps with Endymion 
And would not be awaked." 

"The Merchant of Venice," Act V, so. 1. 

" Lear. Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks ! Rage ! blow ! 
You cataracts and hurricanoes, spout 
Till you have drenched our steeples, drown'd the cocks ! 
You sulphurous and thought-executing fires, 
Vaunt-couriers to oak-cleaving thunderbolts, 
Singe my white head ! And thou, all-shaking thunder. 
Smite flat the thick rotundity o' the world ! 
Crack nature's moulds, all germens spill at once 
That make ingrateful man ! " 
" King Lear," Act III, so. 2. 



1 Shakespeare perforce must have been well aware that the nightingale does 
sing by day just as much as by night, but doubtless wished to convey that it 
pauses, or might just as well pause, in its singing when geese begin to cackle. 
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If a person, after comparing the above first and second 
with the third and fourth citations, does not note an 
essential musical difference between them, there is noth- 
ing more to be said to him, and one only thinks to one- 
self that he has an imperfect ear for the delicacies and 
distinctions in the structure and sound of verse. The 
first and second quotations march steadily on, like well- 
drilled battalions, at a majestic even pace. The third and 
fourth undulate, as they rush, pause, loiter, hurry on, like 
the course of a river. The former have a certain stately 
inflexibUity in them. The latter are throughout flexible 
even in their potency ; flexible as is also the following 
passage, equally selected at chance from "Venus and 
Adonis " : — 

" Torches are made to light, jewels to wear. 
Dainties to taste, fresh beauty for the use, 
Herbs for their smeU, and sappy plants to bear : 
Things growing to themselves are growth's abuse : 

Seeds spring from seeds and beauty breedeth beauty ; 

Thou wast begot ; to get it is thy duty." 

If one had space in which to quote passages from the 
blank verse of Wordsworth, Tennyson, and even Shelley, 
aU of whom are exquisite Ijn-ical poets, when writing what 
are called Ijrics proper, the same distinction would be 
observed by those who are capable of such observation. 
It might be interesting, on some suitable occasion, to enter 
more minutely and exhaustively into the radical causes of 
this difference in the blank verse of Shakespeare and that 
of most other English poets of eminence. Here it must 
suffice to remark that, while there is a certain artistic 
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craft and conscious intention discernible in the latter, 
Shakespeare's blank verse is a perfectly natural utterance, 
as natural to him as the most ordinary prose utterances 
are to other people. I remember that, sitting one after- 
noon with Tennyson in his garden at Aldworth, and 
citing with sincere admiration two lines of " Locksley 
HaU," I ventured to add that there was in one of them 
what I feared he would now regard as a slight blemish, 
though I myself did not regard it as such. " What is 
that ? " he asked with solicitude, and I indicated it. 
" You are quite right," he observed. " No, I am not," 
I ventured to reply, " and you are quite wrong, in my 
opinion, for regarding it as a blemish. But you have laid 
an additional burden, for some time to come, on aU Eng- 
lish poets, by your craving for perfection and finish." 
With quick sensitiveness, he pressed my arm, and said, 
" But it is n't artificial, is it ? '' Well aware of his sensi- 
tiveness, I answered, " Yes, it is ; but I suppose it is the 
proper artifice." In Shakespeare there was no artifice. 
He is the most natural of writers, and fortunately for 
himself, as for us, he could afford to be so. In him, " the 
art itself is nature." 

It would be just as easy to establish the other proposi- 
tion that, in the rhymed and more confessedly lyrical verse 
of his earlier poems, Shakespeare manifested the germs 
of that dramatic or objective power, and that copious 
rhetoric, so conspicuous in his dramas. That the bulk of 
the " Sonnets" represent not what Shakespeare himself per- 
sonally felt at the time of writing them, but rather what 
other people would feel in the circumstances supposed, 
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I think no one can well doubt after reading the evidence 
Mr. Sidney Lee marshals in support of that view, pro- 
vided he be capable of weighing evidence rightly and 
dispassionately. They are essentially objective, and give 
expression to states of mind and feeling which, in those 
days, it was thought becoming, and even necessary, that 
a young writer advancing claims to be regarded as a 
poet should entertain ; and Shakespeare, born dramatist 
and born actor as he was, threw himself by virtue of his 
imagination and his rich, ready vocabulary into those feel- 
ings with such complete success that the incautious have 
bmlt on the " Sonnets " speculations and even theories that 
lack all foimdation, when once the true and fuU nature 
of his genius is apprehended. Similarly, in " Venus and 
Adonis " and " The Rape of Lucrece," he manifests that 
ample command of language and that power of preserv- 
ing an almost hard and fast hne between one character 
and another so conspicuous in his plays ; though it should 
be added that, even in these last, he sacrifices the dis- 
tinction without hesitation or scruple, where not to do 
so would hamper the action of the piece ; action, or the 
unfolding of the story, being the most important matter 
in a stage-play. 

It is often said that we know nothing about Shake- 
speare, the man. It seems to me there is no one about 
whom I know so much. For what is knowledge respect- 
ing a person ? Is it the precise day of his birth, and of 
his death ? Is it the colour of his hair and eyes, the 
exact number of his inches in height and chest measure- 
ment, or the customary style of his dress ? These may 
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be interesting matters for the curious, but they are 
scarcely the essential or really instructive facts concern- 
ing a man. The essential and most informing things 
respecting him are what he thought and felt, what he 
said when he truly meant what he was saying, what was 
the main occupation and what the general tenor of his 
life, what his reputed disposition, and what his conduct in 
the practical every-day affairs of existence. Bearing the 
above distinction in mind, let us ask what we know for 
certain concerning Shakespeare. 

1st. As to the time and date in which he lived and 
wrote. 

2d. The social conditions, according to the ideas and 
educational opportvmities of his time, in which he was 
born. 

3d. What kind of woman he married, and how did 
the marriage he contracted, as the phrase is, turn out, 
and to what extent, and in what manner, did it influence 
his life and his conduct towards his children. 

4th. What were his views as to Life, Government, 
Law, Society, external Nature, Art, the relation of Man 
and Woman, and finally as to the World not seen, and 
necessarily, therefore, only surmised. 

To answer these questions in the above order, Shake- 
speare was born in a.d. 1564, in the reign of Queen 
Ehzabeth, and died in 1616, in the reign of James I; 
but his principal works were written between 1591 and 
1611, or between his twenty-seventh and forty-seventh 
year. The period covered by these dates was the very 
height and heart of the Epoch of the Renaissance in 
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England, following swiftly on what is called the Refor- 
mation, justly described by Tennyson as a "spacious 
time." It is no shght advantage for a man, and for a 
poet especially, to Live in a spacious as contra-distin- 
guished from a narrow and quietistic age. But the 
advantage fully avails only a poet who has, at one and 
the same time, a due admixture of Receptivity and Re- 
sistance ; and Shakespeare possessed both those qualities 
in about equal proportion. Endowed with too great an 
amount of Receptivity, he would have welcomed both 
the Reformation and the Renaissance with unquestion- 
ing and excessive enthusiasm. Gifted with too large a 
share of Resistance, he might have looked on them with 
displeasure and suspicion, and even have manifested 
prejudice and hostility towards them. Endued with 
a perfectly balanced mind, he confronted them with 
sympathetic but not servile hospitaUty, "looked before 
and after," as was his saying, and his own wont, and 
thoroughly understood them, as he understood all things 
that are to be in any way understood by mortals. 

In the second place, Shakespeare was bom, according 
to the ideas and educational opportunities of the England 
of that day, in a relatively humble but certainly not a 
lowly rank of life, and came of people self-respecting 
and respected, thoroughly well-grounded in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, and who deemed it their duty, 
and a point of class honour, to give their sons the oppor- 
tunities of book education afforded by the local Grammar 
School, whereby they could obtain an ample knowledge 
of their own tongue, and a smattering of Latin and 
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French. Moreover, rich territorial noblemen were in- 
viting to their country seats at that time Italian 
craftsmen, imbued with the architectural principles and 
decorative ideas of the Renaissance ; and from these in- 
telligent workers Englishmen in much the same station 
of life had opportunities of hearing something of Italy 
and other Continental countries and languages, in our 
day denied to people in the absence of foreign travel. 
Moreover, a Priesthood, both Secular and Regular, 
still not wholly severed from Rome, had much non- 
insular information of no small educational service 
to Englishmen, who, in every age, as all the world 
knows, are somewhat prone to insularity of knowledge 
and feeling. 

Such were some of the educational opportunities 
oiFered to Shakespeare ; and one may be quite sure that, 
bringing into the world with him the electrically quick 
apprehension of Genius, he quickly turned them to ac- 
count, to an extent denied to the average human being. 
No surprise, therefore, need be felt, though it is so often 
expressed, at the apparently wide knowledge of men, 
things, and books shown by Shakespeare from the first 
moment at which he began to write. Far from moving 
about, in Wordsworth's well-known phrase, in worlds 
not realised, he realised them very early in life, and 
instinctively idealised them by what in later years he 
called, through the mouth of Prospero, " my so potent 
Art," in other words, his transforming Imagination. But 
scholastic teaching, mere book-learning, and even con- 
verse with men of diverse tongues and nationalities, did 
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not by any means constitute the main and most valuable 
ingredients in Shakespeare's early education. I have 
spoken of the rank of life in which he was born ; and it 
is an inexpressible advantage to a poet of great native 
genius to pass the earUer years of his life among people 
of not too lowly a condition to have any but a small and 
narrow view of existence shut out from them, withal of 
not so lofty and comfortable a condition as to be more 
or less divorced by artificial manners and restraints from 
the frank manifestations of human nature, to take all 
that happens to them, and all they see and hear, as a 
matter of course, and to lack the spur and stimulus of a 
desire for personal improvement and advancement. No 
English poet who can be accurately described as of great 
eminence came of an absolutely ignorant, uneducated 
stock, and only one Enghsh poet of what is called in 
England the higher titular rank — Byron — can be justly 
described as a poet of conspicuous distinction. But 
Byron, in addition to his own volcanic genius, was not 
handicapped in any disadvantageous degree by the native 
accident of being a peer. His family was relatively ob- 
scure, and its means were narrow ; and had he not filled 
the world with his fame as a poet, he would, merely as the 
Lord Byron of the period, have been known even by name 
to not one in ten thousand of his countrymen. It was 
one of the great native advantages of Shakespeare that 
he came of people half-yeomen, half-tradesmen, had a 
sound, thorough, grammar-school education, and that his 
original condition necessitated his consorting, in early life, 
with men and women who make no attempt to conceal 
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their thoughts, feelings, passions, and foibles, but who 
candidly manifest the human nature that is within them. 
Men and women in a lowly rank of life have frequently 
all the passions and weaknesses of Kings, Queens, Popes, 
and Statesmen ; while these either lack the pecvdiar foibles 
of the former, or take infinite pains to dissemble them. 
Thus Shakespeare, who developed the highest, deepest, 
and widest Imagination, and likewise the most copious 
vocabulary ever possessed by a poet, had been made 
thoroughly acquainted, by the time he reached manhood, 
with the fiindamental quahties and play of human nature. 
Finally, he grew up to adolescence in a town which 
we should now designate a mere vUlage, by reason of its 
diminutive dimensions, and which, while possessed of 
Municipal Institutions, so ancient and so cherished in 
England, was httle more than a rustic hamlet, surrounded 
by a practically endless expanse of fields, lanes, woods, 
and streams, where wild flowers and wild animals 
abounded ; nor can we doubt that the thrush and the 
blackbird fluted and carroUed all through March and 
April, and the nightingale trilled all through May and 
most of June, within hearing of Shakespeare as he 
walked with his satchel " unwillingly to school," or was 
being introduced, under threat of the primitive ferule, 
to vulgar fractions and the elements of algebra. In 
what boys used to call play -hours he could wander wher- 
ever he listed ; and he would not have been a poet at 
all had he not already been drawn by an overpower- 
ing love to the spots so enchantingly sung of by him in 
"As You Like It" : — 
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" Under the greenwood tree. 
Who loves to lie with me. 
And tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird's throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither ! " 

Even when he passed from Stratford-on-Avon to Lon- 
don, he found a city very different from the one we 
now know. Lanes, orchards, copses, meadows, and a 
noble river, were its immediate neighbours ; and to live 
in London towards the end of the sixteenth and at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century was not to hve in 
what we now understand by a vast urban centre. Thus, 
throughout his whole life, he lived face to face and in 
close loving familiarity with external Nature, as surely 
every poet should do. 

Thirdly, Shakespeare had the instructive experience of 
an early and scarcely ideal marriage. There is no evi- 
dence permitting us to conclude that the marriage was 
an unhappy one ; but Ann Hathaway was several years 
older than her husband, and had succumbed to the at- 
tractiveness of the young poet before the legal ratifica- 
tion of their troth. All we can safely presume is, and 
without attaching any blame to the wife, that the 
union was sufficiently uncongenial to Shakespeare to 
breed in him for a time, in early manhood, that restless 
and rebelhous feeling which is perhaps indispensable to 
the full development and maturing of a poet's genius. 
But we may be quite sure that, in this respect, as in all 
others, Shakespeare ended by establishing that harmony 
in his marriage relations and responsibilities which was 
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the crowning mark of his majestically serene intellect, 
equable temper, and tolerant imagination. In the wel- 
fare of his children he manifested a solicitous and unin- 
termitted interest. 

To return anything approaching to an adequate answer 
to the fourth question propounded above would require 
more space than can be dedicated to the whole of this in- 
troductory paper. It must therefore be brief but, I hope, 
not altogether without suggestiveness. Some persons 
may perhaps be disposed to ask how it is possible to 
gather what a Poet himself thinks about Life, Govern- 
ment, Society, the proper relation of the sexes, and the 
After- world, from his works, when those works are almost 
whoUy dramatic ajid, it is universally allowed, objective, 
and devoted to the unfolding of action through charac- 
ter and circumstance. My reply must be that the reader 
who cannot, as a rule, distinguish between the situations 
and occasions when Shakespeare is saying only what the 
situation and occasion dramatically demanded should be 
said, and those on which, together with complying with 
that imperative obligation, lie is saying what he himself 
thought on the subject, sees only half-way into Shake- 
speare's mind and meaning. Three examples must suffice 
for the illustration and enforcement of this. In the well- 
known speech of Claudio in " Measure for Measure," 
beginning 

" Ay, but to die and go we know not where," 

and in the course of which Claudio describes the post- 
humous punishments that "lawless and uncertain spirits 
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imagine," can any one doubt he is listening as much to 
Shakespeare's voice as to Claudio's ? Again, when, in 
" King Lear," we are told 

" Men must endure 

Their going hence, even as their coming hither : 
Ripeness is all," 

it is obvious that it is Shakespeare, even more than 
Edgar, who is speaking. When, at the end of "The 
Taming of the Shrew," Katherine deUvers her final 
sentiments on the proper relation of the sexes, one knows 
one is barkening to the deep-seated convictions of Shake- 
speare himself. Finally, when, in " Troilus and Cressida " 
the wise Ulysses says 

" Take but degree away, untune that string, 
And hark what discord follows,'" 

pure white light is cast on the opinions of Shakespeare 
respecting Law, Government, and Society. The Ront- 
gen rays of true, penetrating criticism enable one to 
know Shakespeare, as the phrase is, through and through, 
better than any other person. 

My last observation here will be one I never tire of 
repeating, since it has as yet met with only imperfect 
welcome, because it runs counter to the tastes of this 
Age, which happily is not the ultimate Court of Appeal 
on such matters, that the essential greatness of a Poet de- 
pends not on mere emotional Fancy, but on the combined 
capacity to have a thorough and complete apprehension 
of persons, things, human nature, and life generally as 
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they are, and then to transform and transfigure these into 
Poetry by an all-powerful Imagination, assisted by an 
appropriate and inexhaustible vocabulary. It is because 
in Shakespeare that combination is consummate, he is the 
greatest of all Poets. 

Alfred Austin. 
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Vilia miretur vulgus; mihi flavus Apollo 
Pocula Castalia plena ministret aqua.^ 



> This poem, the earliest of Shakespeare's works to be published, was first issued 
in Quarto m 1593. Another Quarto edition appeared in 1594, and there were octavo 
reprints of 1596, 1599, 1600, 1602 (two issues), 1617, 1620, 1627 (Edinburgh), 1630 
(two issues), 1636; a chap-book reissue came out in 1675. 

' Ovid, Amorea, Lib. I. elegy xv, 11. 35-36. An English verse translation of selec- 
tions from Ovid's Amorea appeared in a volume entitled "Epigrammes and Elegies. 
By I[ohn] D[avies] and C[hristopher] M[arlowe]." Though undated, the book 
seems to have been published about 1597. The rendering of Ovid's Amores is 
there assigned to Marlowe, and Shakespeare's quotation is there translated thus: — 

Let base conceited wits admire vile thin^; 
Fair Phcebus lead me to the Muses' sprmgs. 

Marlowe died June 1, 1593, and this rendering must, on the supposition of his author- 
ship, have anticipated the composition of Venua and Adonis. A revised and cor- 
rected version of the same translation of the elegy is placed on the lips of the char- 
acter called Ovid, at the close of the first scene of Ben Jonson's Poetaster, 1602. 
Jonson was doubtless responsible for the revised version, in which Shakespeare's 
motto is rendered quite difEerently, thus: 

Kneele hindes to trash: me let bright Phoebus swell. 

With cups full flowing from the iKUises well. 



TO THE 

RIGHT HONORABLE HENRIE WRIOTHESLEY, 

EABLE OP SOUTHAMPTON, AND BABON OF TITCHFIBLD.* 

Right Honourable, 

I know not how I shall offend in dedicating my vnpol- 
isht lines to your Lordship, nor how the worlde will 
censure me for choosing so strong a proppe to support 
so weake a burthen, onelye if your Honour seeme but 
pleased, I account my selfe highly praised, and vowe to 
take aduantage of all idle houres, till I haue honoured 
you with some grauer labour." But if the first heire ' of 
my inuention proue deformed, I shall be sorie it had so 
noble a god-father : and neuer after eare * so barren a 
land, for fear it yeeld me still so bad a haruest, I leaue 
it to your Honourable suruey, and your Honor to your 
hearts content which I wish may alwaies answere your 
owne wish, and the worlds hopefull expectation.^ 

Your Honors in all dutie, 

William Shakespeare. 

' Lord Southampton, bom on October 6, 1573, succeeded his father, the second 
Earl of Southampton, just before his eighth birthday, and was nineteen and a half 
years old when Shakespeare addressed this letter to him. An intimate associate of the 
Earl of Essex from youth upwards, he was already prominent in court circles, where 
his handsome person and orilliant accomplishments brought him the favour of 
Queen Elizabeth. From 1593 onwards numerous dedications attest his devotion to 
literature and its authors, with whom he lived on great terms of intimacy. He suf- 
fered imprisonment from 1601 to 1603 owing to his compUci^ in Essex's rebellion, 
but was restored to favour by King James 1. He died on November 10, 1624. 

' This vow was fulfilled by the production a year later in 1594 of Shakespeare's 
second narrative poem. The Rape of Lucrece, which was also dedicated to the Earl 
of Southampton. 

' These words can only mean that this poem was Shakespeare's first literary 
desi^. It was certainly the first work of his to be published. But before its pub- 
lication he had written at least four original plays, mz.: Love's Labour's Lost, The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, A Comedy of Errors, and Romeo and Juliet, and had 
revised as many more by other hands, viz., Titus Andronicus, and the three parts of 
Henry VI. 

* eare] plough; cf. Sonnet iii, 6: "unear'd." 

" A reference to the Earl of Southampton's youthful promise. 




VENUS AND ADONIS 

YEN AS THE SUN WITH 

purple-colour'd face 

Had ta'en his last leave of the 

weeping morn, 

Rose-cheek' d Adonis hied him 

to the chase; 

Hunting he loved, but love he 

laugh'd to scorn : 

Sick-thoughted Venus makes 
amain unto him. 

And like a bold-faced suitor 
'gins to woo him. 

"Thrice fairer than myself," 

thus she began, 
"The field's chief flower, sweet above compare. 
Stain to all nymphs, more lovely than a man. 
More white and red than doves or roses are ; lo 




1-2 Even as the sun . . . the weeping mom] These lines are quoted 
derisively by the love-sick Gullio in the first part of The Retume 
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Nature that made thee, with herself at strife, 
Saith that the world hath ending with thy life. 

"Vouchsafe, thou wonder, to alight thy steed. 
And rein his proud head to the saddle-bow ; 
If thou wilt deign this favour, for thy meed 
A thousand honey secrets shalt thou know : 

Here come and sit, where never serpent hisses, 
And being set, I '11 smother thee with kisses ; 

"And yet not cloy thy lips with loathed satiety. 
But rather famish them amid their plenty, 20 

Making them red and pale with fresh variety ; 
Ten kisses short as one, one long as twenty : 
A summer's day will seem an hour but short. 
Being wasted in such time-beguiling sport." 



jrom Parnassus (c. 1600), HI, i, 1053-1054. The last couplet of this 
stanza and the last four lines of the next stanza are similarly 
cited by the same writer in the same scene, lines 1006-1008 and 
1020-1023. 

2 weeping] This epithet suggests the dew of dawn. 

3 Rose-cheek'd] This epithet was first applied to Adonis in Marlowe's 

Hero and Leander, line 93. Cf ; Tim. of Athens, IV, iii, 86 : " rose- 
cheeked youth." 

9 Stain to all nymphs] Disgrace to all nymphs by the comparison. Cf . 
Sonnet xxxiii, 14 : " Suns of the world may stain when heaven's 
sun staineth." 

11 Nature . . . at strife] This comparison of art and nature is a con- 
ceit characteristic of the poetry of all countries in the sixteenth 
century. Shakespeare constantly employs it. Cf. line 291, infra; 
Luerece, 1374, and note; and Tim. of Ath., I, i, 40-41 (of a por- 
trait) : " It tutors nature; artificial strife Lives in these touches 
livelier than life." 
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With this she seizeth on his sweating palm, 
The precedent of pith and Hvelihood, 
And, trembling in her passion, calls it balm. 
Earth's sovereign salve to do a goddess good : 
Being so enraged, desire doth lend her force 
Courageously to pluck him from his horse. so 

Over one arm the lusty courser's rein. 
Under her other was the tender boy. 
Who blush'd and pouted in a dull disdain. 
With leaden appetite, unapt to toy ; 

She red and hot as coals of glowing fire, 

He red for shame, but frosty in desire. 

The studded bridle on a ragged bough 

Nimbly she fastens — O, how quick is love ! — 

The steed is stalled up, and even now 

To tie the rider she begins to prove: 40 

Backward she push'd him, as she would be thrust, 
And govern'd him in strength, though not in lust. 

So soon was she along as he was down. 
Each leaning on their elbows and their hips : 
Now doth she stroke his cheek, now doth he frown. 
And 'gins to chide, but soon she stops his lips; 

And kissing speaks, with lustful language broken, 
" If thou wilt chide, thy lips shall never open." 

26 precedent] prognostication or indication. Malone's correction of 
the Quarto reading president. Cf . Lucrece, 1261 : " The precedent 
whereof." For lines 25-26 (the significance of a "sweating 
pahn " ) cf . Othello, m, iv, 33-35 : " This hand is moist, my lady. 
. . . This argues fruitfuhiess and liberal heart," and line 143, inpa. 
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He burns with bashful shame; she with her tears 
Doth quench the maiden burning of his cheeks ; so 

Then with her windy sighs and golden hairs 
To fan and blow them dry again she seeks : 

He saith she is immodest, blames her miss ; 

What follows more she murders with a kiss. 

Even as an empty eagle, sharp by fast. 
Tires with her beak on feathers, flesh and bone. 
Shaking her wings, devouring all in haste. 
Till either gorge be stuff'd or prey be gone ; 

Even so she kiss'd his brow, his cheek, his chin, 
And where she ends she doth anew begin. 60 

Forced to content, but never to obey. 

Panting he lies and breatheth in her face; 

She feedeth on the steam as on a prey. 

And calls it heavenly moisture, air of grace ; 

Wishing her cheeks were gardens full of flowers. 
So they were dew'd with such distilling showers. 

Look, how a bird lies tangled in a net. 

So fasten'd in her arms Adonis lies; 

Pure shame and awed resistance made him fret. 

Which bred more beauty in his angry eyes: 70 

Rain added to a river that is rank 
Perforce will force it overflow the bank. 

53 miss] amiss, fault, misbehaviour. Cf. Sonnet xxxv, 7: "salving thy 

amiss." 
56 Tires] pecks with hungry eagerness. Cf . S Hen. VI, I, i, 268-269 : 

"like an empty eagle Tire on the flesh." 
61 to content] to acquiesce. 
71 rank] overfull, overflowing. 
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Still she entreats, and prettily entreats. 

For to a pretty ear she tunes her tale; 

Still is he sullen, still he lours and frets, 

'Twixt crimson shame, and anger ashy-pale; 

Being red, she loves him best ; and being white, 
Her best is better'd with a more delight. 

Look how he can, she cannot choose but love ; 

And by her fair immortal hand she swears, so 

From his soft bosom never to remove. 

Till he take truce with her contending tears. 

Which long have rain'd, making her cheeks all wet ; 

And one sweet kiss shall pay this countless debt. 

Upon this promise did he raise his chin. 
Like a dive-dapper peering through a wave. 
Who, being look'd on, ducks as quickly in ; 
So offers he to give what she did crave; 

But when her lips were ready for his pay. 
He winks, and turns his lips another way. 



90 



Never did passenger in summer's heat 
More thirst for drink than she for this good turn. 
Her help she sees, but help she cannot get ; 
She bathes in water, yet her fire must burn : 

"O, pity," 'gan she cry, "flint-hearted boy! 

'T is but a kiss I beg ; why art thou coy ? 



84 counMess] Cf. TU. Andr.,'V,m,\66-\69: "kiss for kiss . . . CoutUless 

and infinite, yet would I pay them." 
86 dive-dapper] the dabchick or little grebe. 
90 winks] winces. 
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"I have been woo'd, as I entreat thee now. 
Even by the stern and direful god of war. 
Whose sinewy neck in battle ne'er did bow. 
Who conquers where he comes in every jar; loo 

Yet hath he been my captive and my slave. 
And begg'd for that which thou unask'd shalt have. 

"Over my altars hath he hung his lance. 

His batter'd shield, his uncontrolled crest. 

And for my sake hath learn'd to sport and dance. 

To toy, to wanton, dally, smile and jest; 

Scorning his churlish drum and ensign red, 
Making my arms his field, his tent my bed. 

"Thus he that overruled I overswayed. 

Leading him prisoner in a red-rose chain: no 

Strong-temper'd steel is stronger strength obeyed. 

Yet was he servile to my coy disdain. 

O, be not proud, nor brag not of thy might, 
For mastering her that foil'd the god of fight ! 



I 



"Touch but my lips with those fair lips of thine — 
Though mine be not so fair, yet are they red — 
The kiss shall be thine own as well as mine : 
What see'st thou in the ground? hold up thy head: 

Look in mine eyeballs, there thy beauty lies; 

Then why not lips on lips, since eyes in eyes ? 120 

100 jar] conflict. 

110 Leading . . . red-rose chain] Cf. Ronsard, Odes, Bk. iv, Ode 23: 
"Les muses lierent un jour De chaines de roses Amour," a charming 
paraphrase of Anacreon's Ode xix (Bergk) which Ronsard's con- 
temporary, Remy Belleau, translated more literally. 
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"Art thou ashamed to kiss ? then wink again. 

And I will wink; so shall the day seem night; 

Love keeps his revels where there are but twain; 

Be bold to play, our sport is not in sight : 

These blue-vein'd violets whereon we lean 
Never can blab, nor know not what we mean. 

"The tender spring upon thy tempting lip 

Shews thee unripe; yet mayst thou well be tasted: 

Make use of time, let not advantage slip; 

Beauty within itself should not be wasted : iso 

Fair flowers that are not gather'd in their prime 
Rot and consume themselves in little time. 

"Were I hard-favour'd, foul, or wrinkled-old. 
Ill-nurtured, crooked, churlish, harsh in voice, 

125 blue-vdn'd violets] So Barnfield's Ajfedionate Sfiepherd (1594), 1. 176 : 

" the blue-vein'd Violet." 
130 Beauty . . . wasted] So Sonriet ix, 11; see 163-174, infra, and note. 
131-132 Fair flowers . . . litHe time] Another very hackneyed conceit 
of the classicising poets of the Renaissance. Cf. Ovid, Ars Amat., 
ii, 115-116: 

"Nee yiolae semper, nee hiantia liliaflorent, 
£t riget amissa spina relicta rosa" 
Both Wyatt and Surrey adapted the conceit, which the Elizabethans 
employed to satiety. Cf. Pass. Pilg., xiii. Ronsard's rendering 
(CEuvres, ed. Blancbemain, 1857, vol. i, p. 397) is especially char- 
acteristic : 

" Cela vous soit un exemple certain 
Que vos beautez, bien qu'elles soient fleuries, 
£n peu de temps seront toutes flaitries, 
Et, comme fleurs, periront tout soudain.*' 
134 harsh in voice] Cf. Lear, V, iii, 272-273: "Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle and low, an excellent thing in woman." 
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O'erworn, despised, rheumatic and cold. 
Thick-sighted, barren, lean, and lacking juice. 

Then mightst thou pause, for then I were not for 
thee; 

But having no defects, why dost abhor me ? 

"Thou canst not see one wrinkle in my brow; 

Mine eyes are grey and bright and quick in turning ; uo 

My beauty as the spring doth yearly grow. 

My flesh is soft and plump, my marrow burning; 

My smooth moist hand, were it with thy hand felt, 
Would in thy palm dissolve, or seem to melt. 

"Bid me discourse, I will enchant thine ear. 
Or, like a fairy, trip upon the green. 
Or, like a nymph, with long dishevell'd hair. 
Dance on the sands, and yet no footing seen: 

Love is a spirit all compact of fire. 

Not gross to sink, but light, and will aspire. iso 

"Witness this primrose bank whereon I lie; 
These forceless flowers like sturdy trees support me; 
Two strengthless doves will draw me through the sky. 
From morn till night, even where I list to sport, me: 

140 grey] greyish-blue; a grey eye was reckoned a feature of beauty in 

■women. Cf . Rom. and Jul., II, iv, 42. 
143 moist hand\ See note on line 26, supra. 

148 Dance on the sands . . . seen] Cf. Temyest, V, i, 34-35: "ye that on 
the sands with printless foot Do chase the ebbing Neptune." 

149 compact] composed. Cf. Com. of Errors, HI, ii, 22: "Being compact 
of credit, that you love us." 
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Is love so light, sweet boy, and may it be 
That thou shouldst think it heavy unto thee ? 

"Is thine own heart to thine own face affected? 

Can thy right hand seize love upon thy left ? 

Then woo thyself, be of thyself rejected. 

Steal thine own freedom, and complain on theft. leo 

Narcissus so himself himself forsook, 
And died to kiss his shadow in the brook 

"Torches are made to light, jewels to wear, 
Dainties to taste, fresh beauty for the use. 
Herbs for their smell, and sappy plants to bear; 
Things growing to themselves are growth's abuse: 

Seeds spring from seeds and beauty breedeth 
beauty ; 

Thou wast begot; to get it is thy duty. 

161-162 Narcissus . . . in the brook] A like illustration from Narcissus' 
fate figures in Lucrece, lines 265-266. According to the classical ver- 
sion of the tale in Ovid's Melam. (iii, 407 seq.). Narcissus did 
not drown himself, but was turned into a flower. Marlowe's 
account of Narcissus in Hero and Leander (Sestiad I, 74-76), doubt- 
less suggests Shakespeare's allusion : — 

[He] leapt into the water for a kiss 

Of his own shadow, and despising many. 

Died eie he could enjoy the love of any. 

163-174 Torches are . . . alive] This theme of the duty of beauty to re- 
produce itself, which is mentioned supra, 130-133, and is developed 
later in lines 751-763, infra, is the main topic of Shakespeare's Sonnets 
i-xvii, and is also noticed in Rom. and Jul., I, i, 210-218. Cf. Sonnet 
iv, 1-2: "Unthrifty loveliness, why dost thou spend Upon thyself thy 
beauty's legacy ? " and Rom. and Jul., I, i, 213-214 : "O, she is rich in 
beauty, only poor That, when she dies, with beauty dies her store." 
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"Upon the earth's increase why shouldst thou feed. 
Unless the earth with thy increase be fed ? 170 

By law of nature thou art bound to breed, 
That thine may live when thou thyself art dead; 

And so, in spite of death, thou dost survive. 

In that thy likeness still is left alive." 

By this, the love-sick queen began to sweat. 
For, where they lay, the shadow had forsook them. 
And Titan, tired in the mid-day heat. 
With burning eye did hotly overlook them. 
Wishing Adonis had his team to guide. 
So he were like him and by Venus' side, 180 

And now Adonis, with a lazy spright. 
And with a heavy, dark, disliking eye. 
His louring brows o'erwhelming his fair sight. 
Like misty vapours when they blot the sky. 

Souring his cheeks, cries "Fie, no more of love ! 

The sun doth burn my face; I must remove." 



177 Titan, tired] The sun, fatigued or weary. " Tired " is frequently 
found for " attired " (i. e., clothed), but it is doubtful if the word be 
so employed here. Ovid repeatedly gives the sun the name Titan 
(cf. Metam., i, 10), and Shakespeare often follows Ovid's example. 
Only here and in Rom. and Jvl., 11, iii, 4 {^'Titan's fiery wheels") 
does Shakespeare mention Titan as driver of the chariot of the 
sun. That description echoes the early Greek myth which makes 
Hyperion, the sun's charioteer, one of the family known as Titans. 

185 Souring his cheeks] Causing his cheeks to turn pale with impatience. 
"Souring" suggests an image from sour milk. Cf. Tim. of Ath., Ill, i, 
63-54: "Has friendship such a faint and milky heart. It turns in less 
than two nights ? " 
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"Ay me," quoth Venus, "young, and so unkind ! 

What bare excuses makest thou to be gone ! 

I '11 sigh celestial breath, whose gentle wind 

Shall cool the heat of this descending sun: i9o 

I '11 make a shadow for thee of my hairs ; 

If they burn too, I '11 quench them with my tears. 

"The sun that shines from heaven shines but warm. 
And, lo, I lie between that sun and thee: 
The heat I have from thence doth little harm. 
Thine eye darts forth the fire that burneth me; 
And were I not immortal, life were done 
Between this heavenly and earthly sun. 

"Art thou obdurate, flinty, hard as steel ? 
Nay, more than flint, for stone at rain relenteth : 200 

Art thou a woman's son, and canst not feel 
What 't is to love ? how want of love tormenteth ? 
O, had thy mother borne so hard a mind, 
She had not brought forth thee, but died unkind. 

"What am I, that thou shouldst contemn me this ? 

Or what- great danger dwells upon my suit? 

What were thy lips the worse for one poor kiss ? 

Speak, fair; but speak fair words, or else be mute: 
Give me one kiss, I '11 give it thee again, 
And one for interest, if thou wilt have twain. 210 



204 Mnifctnd] without family, childless. Cf. All 's Well, IV, ii, 8-10: 
"you are cold and stem; And now you should be as your mother 
was When your sweet self was got." 

205 contemn me this] contemptuously refuse me this favour. "This" 
has the force of " thus," which is read by the Tenth Quarto. 
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"Fie, lifeless picture, cold and senseless stone. 

Well painted idol, image dull and dead. 

Statue contenting but the eye alone. 

Thing like a man, but of no woman bred ! 

Thou art no man, though of a man's complexion, 
For men will kiss even by their own direction." 

This said, impatience chokes her pleading tongue. 

And swelling passion doth provoke a pause; 

Red cheeks and fiery eyes blaze forth her wrong; 

Being judge in love, she cannot right her cause: 220 

And now she weeps, and now she fain would speak. 
And now her sobs do her intendments break. 

Sometimes she shakes her head, and then his hand. 
Now gazeth she on him, now on the ground; 
Sometimes her arms infold him like a band: 
She would, he will not in her arms be bound; 

And when from thence he struggles to be gone. 

She locks her lily fingers one in one. 

"Fondling," she saith, "since I have hemm'd.thee here 
Within the circuit of this ivory pale, 230 

I '11 be a park, and thou shalt be my deer ; 
Feed where thou wilt, on mountain or in dale: 



222 intendmenis] intentions (of utterance). Cf. As you like it, 1, 1, 119: 

"you might stay him from his irdendment." 
230 this ivory pale] this enclosure of ivory skin. Cf. Com. of Errors, II, i, 

100-101 (of an incensed husband) : "too unruly deer he breaks the 

pale. And feeds from home." 
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Graze on my lips, and if those hills be dry, 
Stray lower, where the pleasant fountains lie. 

"Within this limit is relief enough, 
Sweet bottom-grass and high delightful plain. 
Round rising hillocks, brakes obscure and rough. 
To shelter thee from tempest and from rain: 

Then be my deer, since I am such a park; 

No dog shall rouse thee, though a thousand 

bark." 240 

At this Adonis smiles as in disdain. 
That in each cheek appears a pretty dimple : 
Love made those hollows, if himself were slain. 
He might be buried in a tomb so simple; 

Foreknowing well, if there he came to lie, 

Why, there Love lived, and there he could not die. 

These lovely caves, these round enchanting pits, 

Open'd their mouths to swallow Venus' liking. 

Being mad before, how doth she now for wits ? 

Struck dead at first, what needs a second striking ? 260 
Poor queen of love, in thine own law forlorn, 
To love a cheek that smiles at thee in scorn ! 

Now which way shall she turn? what shall she say? 
Her words are done, her woes the more increasing; 

236 bottom-grass] luxuriant grass in the depths of a valley. 

240 rouse] a hunting term technically employed in the chase of the hart. 

See Wyndham's edition of Shakespeare's Poems, p. 213. 
243 if himself] so that if he himself. 

251 in thine own law forlorn] lost or ruined by the force of thine own law. 
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The time is spent, her object will away 

And from her twining arms doth urge releasing. 

"Pity," she cries, "some favour, some remorse!" 
Away he springs, and hasteth to his horse. 

But, lo, from forth a copse that neighbours by, 

A breeding jennet, lusty, young and proud, 260 

Adonis' trampling courser doth espy. 

And forth she rushes, snorts and neighs aloud : 

The strong-neck' d steed, being tied unto a tree, 
Breaketh his rein and to her straight goes he. 

Imperiously he leaps, he neighs, he bounds. 
And now his woven girths he breaks asunder; 
The bearing earth with his hard hoof he wounds. 
Whose hollow womb resounds like heaven's thunder ; 
The iron bit he crusheth 'tween his teeth. 
Controlling what he was controlled with. 270 

His ears up-prick'd; his braided hanging mane 

Upon his compass'd crest now stand on end; 

His nostrils drink the air, and forth again. 

As from a furnace, vapours doth he send: 

His eye, which scornfully glisters like fire. 
Shows his hot courage and his high desire. 

Sometimes he trots, as if he told the steps, 
With gentle majesty and modest pride; 

257 remorse] compassion. 
360 jennet] a small Spaniah mare, a nag. 

272 compass'd] rounded, arched. Cf. TroU. and Cress., I, ii, 106: "the 
compassed window," i. e., bow window. 
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Anon he rears upright, curvets and leaps, 

As who should say "Lo, thus my strength is tried; 280 
And this I do to captivate the eye 
Of the fair breeder that is standing by." 

What recketh he his rider's angry stir. 

His flattering "Holla" or his "Stand, I say"? 

What cares he now for curb or pricking spur? 

For rich caparisons or trappings gay ? 

He sees his love, and nothing else he sees. 
For nothing else with his proud sight agrees. 

Look, when a painter would surpass the life 
In limning out a well proportion'd steed, sso 

His art with nature's workmanship at strife 
As if the dead the living should exceed; 
So did this horse excel a common one 
In shape, in courage, colour, pace and bone. 

Round-hoof'd, short-jointed, fetlocks shag and long. 
Broad breast, full eye, small head and nostril wide. 
High crest, short ears, straight legs and passing strong. 
Thin mane, thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide : 
Look, what a horse should have he did not lack. 
Save a proud rider on so proud a back. soo 

279 curvets] prances. 

284 "Holla"] Stop ! Cf. As you like it, m, ii, 229-230: "Cry 'holla' to 

thy tongue, ... it eurvets unseasonably." According to Cotgrave, 

Fr.-Engl. Diet., "Holla" meant "Enough; soft, soft; no more of 

that, if you love me." 
291 His art . . at strife] Cf. line 11, supra, and note. 
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Sometime he scuds far oflf, and there he stares; 

Anon he starts at stirring of a feather; 

To bid the wind a base he now prepares, 

And whether he run or fly they know not whether; 

For through his mane and tail the high wind sings. 
Fanning the hairs, who wave like feather'd wings. 

He looks upon his love and neighs unto her; 
She answers him, as if she knew his mind: 
Being proud, as females are, to see him woo her, 
She puts on outward strangeness, seems unkind, 3io 

Spurns at his love and scorns the heat he feels. 
Beating his kind embracements with her heels. 

Then, like a melancholy malcontent. 
He vails his tail, that, like a falling plume. 
Cool shadow to his melting buttock lent: 
He stamps, and bites the poor flies in his fume. 
His love, perceiving how he was enraged. 
Grew kinder, and his fury was assuaged. 

His testy master goeth about to take him; 

When, lo, the unback'd breeder, full of fear, 320 



303 To bid the wind a base] To challenge the wind in a running match. 
"Base" is a technical term in the game of "prisoner's base," in which 
a player bade or challenged another to run without being caught from 
one fixed bound or base to another in a farther comer of the field. 
Cf. Two Gent., I, ii, 97 : "Indeed, I bid the base for Proteus," and note. 

310 outward strangeness] seeming shyness or backwardness. Cf. line 524, 
infra, and Sonnet bcxxix, 8: "I will . . . look strange." 

314 vails] lowers, droops. Cf. line 956, infra. 

320 uriback'd] unridden, virgin. Cf. line 419, infra: "The colt that's 
baek'd." 
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Jealous of catching, swiftly doth forsake him, 

With her the horse, and left Adonis there: 

As they were mad, unto the wood they hie them. 
Out-stripping crows that strive to over-fly them. 

All swoln with chafing, down Adonis sits, 

Banning his boisterous and unruly beast: 

And now the happy season once more fits. 

That love-sick Love by pleading may be blest; 
For lovers say, the heart hath treble wrong 
When it is barr'd the aidance of the tongue. sso 

An oven that is stopp'd, or river stay'd, 

Burneth more hotly, swelleth with more rage: 

So of concealed sorrow may be said; 

Free vent of words love's fire doth assuage; 

But when the heart's attorney once is mute. 
The client breaks, as desperate in his suit. 

He sees her coming, and begins to glow. 
Even as a dying coal revives with wind. 
And with his bonnet hides his angry brow, 
Looks on the dull earth with disturbed mind, 840 

Taking no notice that she is so nigh. 
For all askance he holds her in his eye. 

321 of catching] of being caught. 

330 harr'd the aidance] refused the aid. The common sentiment is finely 

expressed in Macb., IV, iii, 209-210: "the grief that does not speak 

Whispers- the o'er-fraught heart, and bids it break." 
331-332 An oven . . . rtwre rage] Cf. Tit. Andr., II, iv, 36-37: "Sorrow 

concealed, like an oven stopp'd. Doth bum the heart to cinders." 
335 the heart's attorney] the tongue. Cf. Rich. Ill, IV, iv, 127: "Windy 

attorneys [i. e., spoken words] to their client woes." 
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O, what a sight it was, wistly to view 
How she came steaUng to the wayward boy ! 
To note the fighting conflict of her hue. 
How white and red each other did destroy ! 

But now her cheek was pale, and by and by 
It flash'd forth fire, as lightning from the sky. 

Now was she just before him as he sat. 

And Uke a lowly lover down she kneels; sso 

With one fair hand she heaveth up his hat, 

Her other tender hand his fair cheek feels : 

His tenderer cheek receives her soft hand's print. 
As apt as new-fall'n snow takes any dint. 

O, what a war of looks was then between them ! 

Her eyes petitioners to his eyes suing; 

His eyes saw her eyes as they had not seen them ; 

Her eyes woo'd still, his eyes disdain'd the wooing: 
And all this dumb play had his acts made plain 
With tears, which chorus-like her eyes did rain, seo 

Full gently now she takes him by the hand, 

A lily prison'd in a gaol of snow. 

Or ivory in an alabaster band ; 

So white a friend engirts so white a foe: 

343 iDistly] wistfully, eagerly. 

346 How white and red . . . destroy] Cf. Lucrece, 71, and T. of Shrew, 
TV, V, 30: "Such war of white and red within her cheeks ! " 

359-360 dumb -play . . . chorus-like] Reference is here made to the early 
devices of the dumb-show and the chorus which characterised the early 
drama. " His acts" (i. e., itsacts) forms part of the theatrical imagery. 

362-363 A lUy . . . alabaster band] Cf. Ovid, Metam., iv, 354-355: 
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This beauteous combat, wilful and unwilling, 
Show'd like two silver doves that sit a-billing. 

Once more the engine of her thoughts began: 

"O fairest mover on this mortal round. 

Would thou wert as I am, and I a man. 

My heart all whole as thine, thy heart my wound; 370 
For one sweet look thy help I would assure thee. 
Though nothing but my body's bane would cure 
thee." 

"Give me my hand," saith he ; "why dost thou feel it ?" 
"Give me my heart," saith she, "and thou shalt have it ; 
O, give it me, lest thy hard heart do steel it. 
And being steel'd, soft sighs can never grave it: 
Then love's deep groans I never shall regard. 
Because Adonis' heart hath made mine hard." 



"In liquidis translucet aquis, ut ebumea siquis Signa tegat claro, vel 
Candida lilia, vitro" ("The boy's white body shines in the transparent 
water, like ivory images or white lilies encased in clear glass"). So 
line 980, infra: "like pearls in glass." 

367 the engine of her thoughts] the tongue. Cf. Tit. Andr., HI, i, 82 : "O, 
that delightful engine of her thoughts." 

368 Tnover on this mortal round] active agent (or being) on this earthly 
globe. " Movers " is similarly found in Cor., I, v, 4. The line 
curiously resembles the first line of Sonnet iii in a French collection, 
Le Tombeau de Robert et Antoine Le Cheualier (Caen, 1591, p. 54): 
" Le Souuerain moteur de la ronde machine." 

370 thy heart my wound] thy heart wounded as mine is. 

376 And being steeVd . . . grave] The figure is from the art of engraving 
on metal plates "grave" being used in the sense of "engrave" which 
is best effected on a surface that is softer than steel. Cf. Lucrece, 755. 
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"For shame," he cries, "let go, and let me go; 

My day's delight is past, my horse is gone, 880 

And 't is your fault I am bereft him so : 

I pray you hence, and leave me here alone; 

For all my mind, my thought, my busy care. 
Is how to get my palfrey from the mare." 

Thus she replies: "Thy palfrey, as he should. 
Welcomes the warm approach of sweet desire: 
Affection is a coal that must be cool'd; 
Else, suffer'd, it will set the heart on fire: 

The sea hath bounds, but deep desire hath none ; 

Therefore no marvel though thy horse be gone. 39o 

"How like a jade he stood, tied to the tree. 

Servilely master'd with a leathern rein ! 

But when he saw his love, his youth's fair fee. 

He held such petty bondage in disdain; 

Throwing the base thong from his bending crest, 
Enfranchising his mouth, his back, his breast. 

"Who sees his true-love in her naked bed. 
Teaching the sheets a whiter hue than white, 

388 Else, sufjer'd\ Otherwise, if it be suffered (to blaze), if it be not 
checked. 

389 The sea . . . hath none] Cf. Macb., IV, iii, 60-61: "but there's no 
bottom, none. In my voluptuousness." 

393 fee] property in full ownership. 

397 her naked bed] the bed where she lies naked. Kyd's leronimo (1692) 
supplied the Elizabethan populace with many cant phrases, of which 
the best remembered is "What outcry calls me from my naked bed." 

398 Teaching . . . than white] Cf. Cymb., II, ii, 16: "whiter than the 
sheets," and Lucrece, 472 : "Who o'er the white sheets peers her whiter 
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But, when his glutton eye so full hath fed. 
His other agents aim at like delight? 400 

Who is so faint, that dares not be so bold 
To touch the fire, the weather being cold? 

"Let me excuse thy courser, gentle boy; 

Aud learn of him, I heartily beseech thee. 

To take advantage on presented joy; 

Though I were dumb, yet his proceedings teach thee : 
O, learn to love ; the lesson is but plain, 
And once made perfect, never lost again." 

"I know not love," quoth he, "nor will not know it, 
Unless it be a boar, and then I chase it; 4io 

'T is much to borrow, and I will not owe it ; 
My love to love is love but to disgrace it; 
For I have heard it is a life in death, 
That laughs, and weeps, and all but with a breath. 

"Who wears a garment shapeless and unfinish'd? 

Who plucks the bud before one leaf put forth? 

If springing things be any jot diminish'd, 

They wither in their prime, prove nothing worth: 

The colt that's back'd and burthen'd being young 
Loseth his pride, and never waxeth strong. 420 

"You hurt my hand with wringing; let us part, 
And leave this idle theme, this bootless chat: 



chin." So Constable's Diana (1692), Sonnet iv, 7: "whiter skin with 
white sheet covered " (ed. 1594, Decade II, Sonnet iii, 7). 
412 My love . . . disgrace it] My inclination towards love is only a desire 
to make it contemptible. 
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Remove your siege from my unyielding heart; 
To love's alarms it will not ope the gate: 

Dismiss your vows, your feigned tears, your flattery ; 

For where a heart is hard they make no battery." 

"What! canst thou talk?" quoth she, "hast thou a 

tongue ? 
O, would thou hadst not, or I had no hearing ! 
Thy mermaid's voice hath done me double wrong; 
I had my load before, now press'd with bearing: 430 

Melodious discord, heavenly tune harsh-sounding. 
Ear's deep-sweet music, and heart's deep-sore 
wounding. 

"Had I no eyes but ears, my ears would love 

That inward beauty and invisible ; 

Or were I deaf, thy outward parts would move 

Each part in me that were but sensible : 

Though neither eyes nor ears, to hear nor see, 
Yet should I be in love by touching thee. 

"Say, that the sense of feeling were bereft me. 

And that I could not see, nor hear, nor touch, 440 

And nothing but the very smell were left me, 

Yet would my love to thee be still as much ; 



429 Thy mermaid's voice] The mermaid was commonly credited with the 
qualities of a siren. Cf. 777, infra, and Lucrece, 1411. 

430 now press'd with bearing] Now weighted, made heavier, by suffering. 
434-436 invisible . . . sensible] This somewhat awkward rhyme is re- 
peated in L. L. L., V. ii, 257-259. 
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For from the stillitory of thy face excelling 
Comes breath perfumed, that breedeth love by 
smelling. 

"But, O, what banquet wert thou to the taste. 

Being nurse and feeder of the other four ! 

Would they not wish the feast might ever last. 

And bid Suspicion double-lock the door, 

Lest Jealousy, that sour unwelcome guest. 

Should by his stealing in disturb the feast?" 450 

Once more the ruby-colour'd portal open'd. 
Which to his speech did honey passage yield ; 
Like a red morn, that ever yet betoken' d 
Wreck to the seaman, tempest to the field. 
Sorrow to shepherds, woe unto the birds, 
Gusts and foul flaws to herdmen and to herds. 

This ill presage advisedly she marketh : 
Even as the wind is hush'd before it raineth. 
Or as the wolf doth grin before he barketh. 
Or as the berry breaks before it staineth, 460 

Or like the deadly bullet of a gun. 
His meaning struck her ere his words begun. 

And at his look she flatly falleth down. 

For looks kill love, and love by looks reviveth : 

443 the stillitory] the still, the vessel used for distillation. It is sometimes 

found in the sense of distillery. 
453-456 Like a red mom . . . herds] A reference to the universal proverb 

to the effect that a red sky in the morning is a shepherd's warning. 
456 flaws] sudden blasts or squalls. Cf. Hamlet, V, i, 210: "the winter's 

flaw." 
459 grin] growl. 
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A smile recures the wounding of a frown; 

But blessed bankrupt, that by love so thriveth ! 
The silly boy, believing she is dead. 
Claps her pale cheek, till clapping makes it red ; 

And all amazed brake off his late intent. 

For sharply he did think to reprehend her, 470 

Which cunning love did wittily prevent: 

Fair fall the wit that can so well defend her ! 
For on the grass she lies as she were slain. 
Till his breath breatheth life in her again. 

He wrings her nose, he strikes her on the cheeks. 
He bends her fingers, holds her pulses hard. 
He chafes her lips; a thousand ways he seeks 
To mend the hurt that his unkindness marr'd : 
He kisses her; and she, by her good will, 
Will never rise, so he will kiss her still. 480 

The night of sorrow now is turn'd to day: 
Her two blue windows faintly she up-heaveth. 
Like the fair sun, when in his fresh array 
He cheers the morn, and all the earth relieveth: 

And as the bright sun glorifies the sky. 

So is her face illumined with her eye; 

Whose beams upon his hairless face are fix'd. 
As if from thence they borrowed all their shine. 

471 wittily] knowingly, cunningly. 

472 Fair fall the vnt] Good luck to the wit. 

478 marr'd] caused to her injury, had the ill eflFect of making. 

482 tcindows] often applied to the eyelids. Cf. Sonnet xxiv, 11 : " thine 

[eyes] Are windows \o my breast." So Cymh., 11, ii, 22: "windows, 

white and azure." r Qfl 1 
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Were never four such lamps together mix'd, 
Had not his clouded with his brow's repine; 490 

But hers, which through the crystal tears gave light, 
Shone like the moon in water seen by night. 

"O, where am I?" quoth she; "in earth or heaven. 
Or in the ocean drench'd, or in the fire ? 
What hour is this ? or morn or weary even ? 
Do I delight to die, or life desire? 

But now I lived, and life was death's annoy; 

But now I died, and death was lively joy. 

"O, thou didst kill me: kill me once again: 
Thy eyes' shrewd tutor, that hard heart of thine, 500 

Hath taught them scornful tricks, and such disdain. 
That they have murder'd this poor heart of mine; 
And these mine eyes, true leaders to their queen. 
But for thy piteous lips no more had seen. 

"Long may they kiss each other, for this cure! 

O, never let their crimson liveries wear ! 

And as they last, their verdure still endure. 

To drive infection from the dangerous year ! 
That the star-gazers, having writ on death. 
May say, the plague is banish'd by thy breath. 510 



490 repine] annoyance, vexation. 

497 death's annoy] suffering of death. Cf. line 599, infra. 

506 wear] wear out. Cf . Sonnet Ixxvii, 1 : " Thy glass will show thee how 
thy beauties wear." 

507-508 their verdure . . . infection] A reference to the preventive prac- 
tice of spreading odorous plants like rue through houses threatened 
by plague. 
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"Pure lips, sweet seals in my soft lips imprinted. 
What bargains may I make, still to be sealing? 
To sell myself I can be well contented. 
So thou wilt buy, and pay, and use good dealing; 
Which purchase if thou make, for fear of slips 
Set thy seal-manual on my wax-red lips. 

"A thousand kisses buys my heart from me; 

And pay them at thy leisure, one by one. 

What is ten hundred touches unto thee ? 

Are they not quickly told and quickly gone ? 520 

Say, for non-payment that the debt should double, 
Is twenty hundred kisses such a trouble?" 

"Fair queen," quoth he, "if any love you owe me, 
Measure my strangeness with my unripe years; 
Before I know myself, seek not to know me; 
No fisher but the ungrown fry forbears : 

The mellow plum doth fall, the green sticks fast. 

Or being early pluck'd is sour to taste. 

"Look, the world's comforter, with weary gait, 

His day's hot task hath ended in the west; sso 

The owl, night's herald, shrieks, 't is very late ; 

The sheep are gone to fold, birds to their nest; 

511 sweet seals . . . imprinted] Cf. Meas. for Meas., IV, i, 6: "Seals of 

love, but seal'd in vain," and Sonnet cxlii, 7. 
516 slipsl counterfeit coin, false money. 

524 strangeness] shyness, coyness, bashfulness. Cf. line 310, supra. 
629 the world's comforter] the sun. Cf. line 799, infra, and Mids. N. Dr., 

n, ii, 38: "the comfort of the day." 
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And coal-black clouds that shadow heaven's light 
Do summon us to part, and bid good night. 

"Now let me say * Good night,' and so say you; 
If you will say so, you shall have a kiss." 
"Good night," quoth she; and, ere he says "Adieu," 
The honey fee of parting tender'd is ; 

Her arms do lend his neck a sweet embrace; 

Incorporate then they seem; face grows to face. 540 

Till breathless he disjoin'd, and backward drew 
The heavenly moisture, that sweet coral mouth. 
Whose precious taste her thirsty lips well knew. 
Whereon they surfeit, yet complain on drouth: 

He with her plenty press'd, she faint with dearth. 
Their lips together glued, fall to the earth. 

Now quick desire hath caught the yielding prey. 

And glutton-like she feeds, yet never fiUeth ; 

Her lips are conquerors, his lips obey. 

Paying what ransom the insulter willeth; 660 

Whose vulture thought doth pitch the price so high. 
That she will draw his lips' rich treasure dry. 

And having felt the sweetness of the spoil. 

With blindfold fury she begins to forage; 

Her face doth reek and smoke, her blood doth boil. 

And careless lust stirs up a desperate courage. 



539-540 Her arms . . . they seem] Ct. Hen. VIII, I,i,9-10: "they clung 
In their embracement, as they grew together." 
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Planting oblivion, beating reason back. 
Forgetting shame's pure blush and honour's wrack. 

Hot, faint and weary, with her hard embracing. 
Like a wild bird being tamed with too much handling, seo 
Or as the fleet-foot roe that 's tired with chasing, 
Or like the froward infant still'd with dandling. 
He now obeys, and now no more resisteth, 
While she takes all she can, not all she listeth. 

What wax so frozen but dissolves with tempering. 
And yields at last to every light impression ? 
Things out of hope are compass'd oft with venturing. 
Chiefly in love, whose leave exceeds commission: 
Affection faints not like a pale-faced coward, 
But then woos best when most his choice is froward. 570 

When he did frown, O, had she then gave over, 

Such nectar from his lips she had not suck'd. 

Foul words and frowns must not repel a lover; 

What though the rose have prickles, yet 'tis pluck'd: 
Were beauty under twenty locks kept fast, 
Yet love breaks through, and picks them all at last. 

For pity now she can no more detain him; 
The poor fool prays her that he may depart: 

564 listeth] wishes. 

568 whose leave exceeds commission] whose license or licentiousness goes 

beyond due warrant. 
678 The poor fool] A common tenn of endearment. Cf . Lear, V, iii, 305 

(of Cordelia) : "And my poor fool is hang'd." 
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She is resolved no longer to restrain him; 

Bids him farewell, and look well to her heart, 680 

The which, by Cupid's bow she doth protest. 
He carries thence incaged in his breast. 

"Sweet boy," she says, "this night I'll waste in sorrow, 
For my sick heart commands mine eyes to watch. 
Tell me, love's master, shall we meet to-morrow .'' 
Say, shall we? shall we? wilt thou make the 
match?" 
He tells her, no; to-morrow he intends 
To hunt the boar with certain of his friends. 

"The boar!" quoth she; whereat a sudden pale. 
Like lawn being spread upon the blushing rose, sso 

Usurps her cheek; she trembles at his tale. 
And on his neck her yoking arms she throws : 

She sinketh down, still hanging by his neck. 

He on her belly falls, she on her back. 

Now is she in the very lists of love. 

Her champion mounted for the hot encounter: 

581 by Cujnd's haw] Cf. Mids. N. Dr., I, i, 169: "I swear to thee by 
Cupid's strongest bow." 

582 He carries . . . in his breast] Cf . Sonnets, xxii, 6-7 : " my heart 
Which in my breast doth live," and ibid., cxxxiii, 9. 

689 pale] paleness ; the adjective is used as a noun ; a rare usage. 
689-590 a sudden pale. Like lawn . . . rose] Cf. Lucrece, 258-259: "First 

red as roses that on lawn we lay. Then white as lawn, the roses took 

away." 
595 lists] bounds. The word is technically used of the barriers of a tilting 

ground. 
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All is imaginary she doth prove. 

He will not manage her, although he mount her; 
That worse than Tantalus' is her annoy. 
To clip Elysium, and to lack her joy. eoo 

Even so poor birds, deceived with painted grapes, 

Do surfeit by the eye and pine the maw. 

Even so she languisheth in her mishaps 

As those poor birds that helpless berries saw. 

The warm effects which she in him finds missing 
She seeks to kindle with continual kissing. 

But all in vain ; good queen, it will not be : 

She hath assay'd as much as may be proved; 

Her pleading hath deserved a greater fee; 

She 's Love, she loves, and yet she is not loved. eio 

"Fie, fie," he says, "you crush me; let me go; 

You have no reason to withhold me so." 



598 manage] control; a technical term in horsemanship, usually spelled 
"manege," i.e., equestrian skill. Cf. Lover's Compl., 111-112: 
"Whether the horse by him became his deed. Or he his manage by the 
well-doing steed." 

699 annoy] suffering. Cf . line 497, swpra. 

600 di'p] embrace. 

601-604 Even so poor birds . . . berries saw] A reference to Pliny's 
story, Nat. Hist., Bk. xxxv, ch. 10, of the cunning of the Greek 
painter, Zeuxis, who painted clusters of grapes so vividly "that the 
very birds of the air flew flocking thither for to be pecking at the 
grapes" (tr. Philemon HoUand, 1634). 

602 surfeit . . . pine] Cf. Sonnet Ixxv, 13 : " Thus do I pine and sur- 
feit." The transitive or causative use of "pine" is rare. 

604 helpless] giving no nourishment, useless. 
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"Thou hadst been gone," quoth she, "sweet boy, ere 

this, 
But that thou told'st me thou wouldst hunt the boar. 
O, be advised: thou know'st not what it is 
With javelin's point a churlish swine to gore. 

Whose tushes never sheathed he whetteth still. 

Like to a mortal butcher, bent to kill. 

"On his bow-back he hath a battle set 

Of bristly pikes, that ever threat his foes ; 620 

His eyes, like glow-worms, shine when he doth fret; 

His snout digs sepulchres where'er he goes ; 

Being moved, he strikes whate'er is in his way. 
And whom he strikes his crooked tushes slay. 

"His brawny sides, with hairy bristles armed. 

Are better proof than thy spear's point can enter; 

His short thick neck cannot be easily harmed; 

Being ireful, on the lion he will venture: 

The thorny brambles and embracing bushes. 

As fearful of him, part ; through whom he rushes. 6S0 

617 tushes] tusks; so infra, line 624. 

618 mortaI\ death-dealing, deadly. 

619-630 On his how-hack , . . he rushes] This description of the boar is 
copied from Ovid's account of the Calydonian boar in Metam., viii, 
284-286. Cf. Ovid's line (286): "stantque velut vallum velut alta 
hostUia sete" of which Grolding's translation was (p. 107 a) "And like 
a front of armed Pikes set close in battall ray, The sturdie hristles on 
his back stoode staring up alway." 

619 battle] has the common meaning of "army," "battalion." 
626 better proof] better armour, better material of resistance. 
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"Alas, he nought esteems that face of thine. 
To which Love's eyes pay tributary gazes; 
Nor thy soft hands, sweet lips and crystal eyne. 
Whose full perfection all the world amazes; 

But having the advantage — wondrous dread ! — 
Would root these beauties as he roots the mead. 

"O, let him keep his loathsome cabin still; 

Beauty hath nought to do with such foul fiends : 

Come not within his danger by thy will; 

They that thrive well take counsel of their friends. 640 
When thou didst name the boar, not to dissemble, 
I fear'd thy fortune, and my joints did tremble. 

"Didst thou not mark my face? was it not white? 

Saw'st thou not signs of fear lurk in mine eye? 

Grew I not faint ? and fell I not downright ? 

Within my bosom, whereon thou dost lie. 

My boding heart pants, beats, and takes no rest, 
But, like an earthquake, shakes thee on my breast. 

"For where Love reigns, disturbing Jealousy 

Doth call himself Affection's sentinel; 650 

Gives false alarms, suggesteth mutiny. 

And in a peaceful hour doth cry 'Kill, kill!' 

Distempering gentle Love in his desire. 

As air and water do abate the fire. 



637 cabin] hovel, den; see line 1038, infra, and Pass. Pilg., xiv, 3. 
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"This sour informer, this bate-breeding spy. 

This canker that eats up Love's tender spring, 

This carry-tale, dissentious Jealousy, 

That sometime true news, sometime false doth bring, 
Knocks at my heart, and whispers in mine ear. 
That if I love thee, I thy death should fear: eeo 

"And more than so, presenteth to mine eye 
The picture of an angry-chafing boar. 
Under whose sharp fangs on his back doth lie 
An image like thyself, all stain'd with gore; 

Whose blood upon the fresh flowers being shed 
Doth make them droop with grief and hang the head. 

"What should I do, seeing thee so indeed. 

That tremble at the imagination? 

The thought of it doth make my faint heart bleed. 

And fear doth teach it divination : 670 

I prophesy thy death, my living sorrow, 
If thou encounter with the boar to-morrow. 

"But if thou needs wilt hunt, be ruled by me; 
Uncouple at the timorous flying hare, 

655 bate-breeding] quarrel causing. Cf. M. Wives, I, iv, 10-11 : "no tell- 
tale nor no breed-bate." 

656 This canker . . . tender spring] This canker-worm or caterpillar 
which consumes Love's tender bud or shoot. Cf . Sonnets, xxxv, 4 : 
" loathsome canker lives in sweetest bud " (and ibid., Ixx, 7; xcv, 2; 
and xcix, 13) ; see also Com. of Errors, III, ii, 3 : "Even in the spring 
of love, thy love-springs rot." 

657 carri/-tale] Cf. L. L. L., V, ii, 463: "Some carry-tale, some please-man." 
674 Uncouple] Let slip the leash. 
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Or at the fox which lives by subtlety, 

Or at the roe which no encounter dare: 

Pursue these fearful creatures o'er the downs, 
And on thy well-breath'd horseJkeep with thy hounds. 

"And when thou hast on foot the purblind hare, 
Mark the poor wretch, to overshoot his troubles, 680 

How he outruns the wind, and with what care 
He cranks and crosses with a thousand doubles: 

The many musits through the which he goes 

As like a labyrinth to amaze his foes. 

"Sometime he runs among a flock of sheep. 
To make the cunning hounds mistake their smell, 
And sometime where earth-delving conies keep. 
To stop the loud pursuers in their yell ; 
And sometime sorteth with the herd of deer: 

Danger deviseth shifts; wit waits on fear: 69o 

680 overshoot] Get beyond the range of. Thus Steevens. The early 
editions read ouer-shvt, which according to Malone may mean shut 
up, end, conclude. But no parallel passage has come to light. 

G&i cranks] winds, goes crookedly. Cf . i i/en. IF, lU, i, 98 : "See how 
this river comes me cranking in." The word is more often used as a 
substantive in the sense of sharp turn or winding. 

683 musits] gaps or holes in a hedge. Under the French word " trouee," 
Cotgrave in his Fr.-Engl. Diet, gives the English equivalent as " a 
gap or musel in a hedge." In Tfie Two Noble Kinsmen, III, i, 97, the 
right reading gives "enter your musite," i. e., hole, where " Musick," the 
original reading, gives no sense. "Muse" is found in the same sense, 
and is especially applied to the lurking hole of a hare. Both forms 
anglicise the French words "musse," a hole, and "mussette," a little 
hole. 

689 sorteth tvith] consorteth with. 
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"For there his smell with others being mingled. 
The hot scent-snuflBng hounds are driven to doubt, 
Ceasing their clamorous cry till they have singled 
With much ado the cold fault cleanly out; 

Then do they spend their mouths : Echo replies. 

As if another chase were in the skies. 

" By this, poor Wat, far off upon a hill 

Stands on his hinder legs with listening ear. 

To hearken if his foes pursue him still : 

Anon their loud alarums he doth hear; 700 

And now his grief may be compared well 
To one sore sick that hears the passing-bell. 

"Then shalt thou see the dew-bedabbled wretch 
Turn, and return, indenting with the way; 
Each envious brier his weary leg doth scratch. 
Each shadow makes him stop, each murmur stay : 

694 fault] interruption of the trail. See note on T. of Shrew, Indudion, 
i, 18. 

695 spend their movthsl bark their loudest; give full cry; a technical 
phrase in hunting. 

697 foor Wat] a recognised name of the hare. 

702 the passing-bell] the knell of death. 

703 dew-bedabbled] Mr. Craig points out that Florio applies the same epi- 
thet to the hunted hare in his translation of Montaigne's Essays (1603), 
Bk. II, Chap. xi. Montaigne's French text gives the hare no epithet 
at all. 

704 inderUing] wiading. Mr. Craig points out that Golding applies the 
same word to the movement of a wily fox in his translation of Ovid, 
Metam., bk. vii (line 1017). In As you like it, IV, iii. 111, the 
snake is credited with "indented glides." 

705 envious] malicious. 
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For misery is trodden on by many. 
And being low never relieved by any. 

"Lie quietly, and hear a little more; 

Nay, do not struggle, for thou shalt not rise: 7io 

To make thee hate the hunting of the boar. 

Unlike myself thou hear'st me moralize. 

Applying this to that, and so to so; 

For love can comment upon every woe. 

"Where did I leave?" "No matter where," quoth he; 

"Leave me, and then the story aptly ends: 

The night is spent." "Why, what of that?" quoth she. 

"I am," quoth he, "expected of my friends; 
And now 'tis dark, and going I shall fall." 
"In night," quoth she, "desire sees best of all. 720 

"But if thou fall, O, then imagine this. 

The earth, in love with thee, thy footing trips. 

And all is but to rob thee of a kiss. 

Rich preys make true men thieves ; so do thy lips 
Make modest Dian cloudy and forlorn, 
Lest she should steal a kiss, and die forsworn. 

"Now of this dark night I perceive the reason: 
Cynthia for shame obscures her silver shine, 

712 moralize] supply the story with a moral. 

724 Rich preys . . . thieves] Ci. Sonnet xlviii, 14: "For truth proves 
thievish for a prize so dear." " True" and " truth" are equivalent to 
"honest" and "honesty." 

725 cloudy] gloomy. 

726 forsworn] having broken her oath of chastity. 

728 Cynthia] The goddess of the moon ; an alternative name of Diana. 
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Till forging Nature be condemn' d of treason, 
For stealing moulds from heaven that were divine ; 7S0 
Wherein she framed thee, in high heaven's despite. 
To shame the sun by day and her by night. 

"And therefore hath she bribed the Destinies 
To cross the curious workmanship of nature. 
To mingle beauty with infirmities 
And pure perfection with impure defeature; 

Making it subject to the tyranny 

Of mad mischances and much misery ; 

"As burning fevers, agues pale and faint, 

Life-poisoning pestilence and frenzies wood, 740 

The marrow-eating sickness, whose attaint 

Disorder breeds by heating of the blood: 

Surfeits, imposthumes, grief and damn'd despair, 
Swear Nature's death for framing thee so fair. 

"And not the least of all these maladies 
But in one minute's fight brings beauty under: 
Both favour, savour, hue and qualities, 
Whereat the impartial gazer late did wonder, 

730 memlds] patterns, copies. Cf. Lear, HI, ii, 8: "Crack nature's 

nundds." 
736 defeature] disfigurement. Cf. Com. of Errors, U, i, 98; V, i, 299: 

"Strange defeatures in my face." 

739 pale and faint] causing paleness and faintness or feebleness. 

740 wood] mad; an archaic word in frequent use. 

741 attaint] malignity. 

743 imposthumes] abscesses. 
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Are on the sudden wasted, thaw'd and done, 

As mountain snow melts with the midday sun. 750 

"Therefore, despite of fruitless chastity. 

Love-lacking vestals and self-loving nuns. 

That on the earth would breed a scarcity 

And barren dearth of daughters and of sons. 
Be prodigal : the lamp that burns by night 
Dries up his oil to lend the world his light. 

"What is thy body but a swallowing grave. 

Seeming to bury that posterity 

Which by the rights of time thou needs must have, 

If thou destroy them not in dark obscurity ? 760 

If so, the world will hold thee in disdain, 
Sith in thy pride so fair a hope is slain. 

"So in thyself thyself art made away; 

A mischief worse than civil home-bred strife. 

Or theirs whose desperate hands themselves do slay. 

Or butcher-sire that reaves his son of life. 



749 done] consumed, destroyed. 

751-768 Therefore . . . gold begets] This theme of the valuelessness of 

beauty which does not reproduce itself has already been treated in lines 

163-174, supra. See note on that passage. 
757-760 What is thy body . . . obscurity?] Cf. Rom. and Jul., I, i, 217- 

218: "For beauty, starved with her severity, Cuts beauty ofiF from all 

posterity." So Sonnet iii, 7-8: "Or who is he so fond will be the 

tomb Of his self-love, to stop posterity? " 
757 swallowing grave] Cf. Sonnet Ixxvii, 6: "mouthed graves." 
766 reaves] an archaic form of "bereaves." 
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Foul cankering rust the hidden treasure frets. 
But gold that 's put to use more gold begets." 

"Nay, then," quoth Adon,"you will fall again 

Into your idle over-handled theme : 770 

The kiss I gave you is bestow'd in vain, 

And all in vain you strive against the stream; 

For, by this black-faced night, desire's foul nurse. 
Your treatise makes me like you worse and worse. 

"If love have lent you twenty thousand tongues. 
And every tongue more moving than your own. 
Bewitching like the wanton mermaid's songs. 
Yet from mine ear the tempting tune is blown; 
For know, my heart stands armed in mine ear. 
And will not let a false sound enter there; 780 

"Lest the deceiving harmony should run 
Into the quiet closure of my breast; 
And then my little heart were quite undone. 
In his bedchamber to be barr'd of rest. 



767 frets] corrodes, eats or wears away. Cf. Peele's Tale of Troy (1589), 

1. 208 : " That fretting Time shall never wear away," and Meas. for 

Meas., rV, iii, 151: "fretting waters." 
774 treatise] discourse. 
777 Bewitching . . . mermaid's songs] Cf. 429, supra, and Lucrece, 1411 : 

"As if some mermaid did their ears entice." 
782 Into the quiet closure of my breast] Cf. Sonnet xlviii, 11: "Within 

the gentle closure of my breast," and Rich. Ill, III, iii, 11 : "Within 

the guilty closure of thy walls." 
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No, lady, no; my heart longs not to groan. 
But soundly sleeps, while now it sleeps alone. 

"What have you urged that I cannot reprove? 

The path is smooth that leadeth on to danger: 

I hate not love, but your device in love 

That lends embracements unto every stranger. tso 

You do it for increase: O strange excuse. 
When reason is the bawd to lust's abuse ! 

"Call it not love, for Love to heaven is fled 
Since sweating Lust on earth usurp'd his name; 
Under whose simple semblance he hath fed 
Upon fresh beauty, blotting it with blame; 

Which the hot tyrant stains and soon bereaves, 

As caterpillars do the tender leaves. 

"Love comforteth like sunshine after rain. 
But Lust's eflfect is tempest after sun; 800 

Love's gentle spring doth always fresh remain. 
Lust's winter comes ere summer half be done; 



785 my heart longs not to groan] my heart has no ambition to groan with 

pangs of love. 
787 reprove] refute, disprove. 

789 your device in love] your manner of making love. 
792 reason . . . lust's abuse] Cf. Hamlet, III, iv, 88: "reason pandars 

wiU." 
797 bereaves] robs (of its fresh purity). 
799 Love comforteth like sunshine] Cf. line 529, supra. 
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Love surfeits not. Lust like a glutton dies; 
Love is all truth, Lust full of forged lies. 

"More I could tell, but more I dare not say; 

The text is old, the orator too green. 

Therefore, in sadness, now I will away; 

My face is full of shame, my heart of teen: 

Mine ears, that to your wanton talk attended. 

Do burn themselves for having so offended." sio 

With this, he breaketh from the sweet embrace 
Of those fair arms which bound him to her breast. 
And homeward through the dark lawnd runs apace; 
Leaves Love upon her back deeply distress'd. 
Look, how a bright star shooteth from the sky. 
So glides he in the night from Venus' eye: 

Which after him she darts, as one on shore 
Gazing upon a late-embarked friend, 
Till the wild waves will have him seen no more, 
Whose ridges with the meeting clouds contend: 820 

So did the merciless and pitchy night 
Fold in the object that did feed her sight. 

Whereat amazed, as one that unaware 
Hath dropp'd a precious jewel in the flood. 



807 in sadness] seriously, in earnest. 

808 teen] grief; an archaic word. 

813 lawnd] open ground in the middle of a forest, a glade. 
815 how a bright star . . . the sky] Cf. Peele's Tale of Troy (1589), 1. 
257 : " As shoots a streaming star in winter's night." 
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Or 'stonisli'd as niglit-wanderers often are. 
Their light blown out in some mistrustful wood; 
Even so confounded in the dark she lay, 
Having lost the fair discovery of her way. 

And now she beats her heart, whereat it groans. 

That all the neighbour caves, as seeming troubled, sso 

Make verbal repetition of her moans; 

Passion on passion deeply is redoubled: 

"Ay me ! " she cries, and twenty times, "Woe, woe ! " 
And twenty echoes twenty times cry so. 

She, marking them, begins a wailing note. 

And sings extemporally a woeful ditty; 

How love makes young men thrall, and old men dote ; 

How love is wise in folly, f oolish- witty : 

Her heavy anthem still concludes in woe. 

And still the choir of echoes answer so. sio 

Her song was tedious, and outwore the night, 
For lovers' hours are long, though seeming short: 
If pleased themselves, others, they think, delight 
In such-like circumstance, with such-like sport: 
Their copious stories, oftentimes begun. 
End without audience, and are never done. 



825 'stonish'd . . . often are] Cf. Mids. N. Dr., 11, i, 39: "Mislead night- 
wanderers," and Lear, III, ii, 43-44: "the wrathful skies Gallow 
[i. e., frighten] the very wanderers of the dark." 

826 mistrustful] mistrusted, causing mistrust. 

828 discovery] discoverer, guide; abstract for concrete. 
837 thrall] (to) serve as slaves. The word is rare as a verb. 
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For who hath she to spend the night withal, 

But idle sounds resembling parasites ; 

Like shrill-tongued tapsters answering every call,. 

Soothing the humour of fantastic wits ? 850 

She says '"T is so:" they answer all "'Tis so;" 
And would say after her, if she said "No." 



Lo, here the gentle lark, weary of rest. 
From his moist cabinet mounts up on high, 
And wakes the morning, from whose silver breast 
The sun ariseth in his majesty; 

Who doth the world so gloriously behold, 
That cedar-tops and hills seem burnish'd gold. 

Venus salutes him with this fair good-morrow: 
"O thou clear god, and patron of all light, seo 

From whom each lamp and shining star doth borrow 
The beauteous influence that makes him bright. 

There lives a son, that suck'd an earthly mother. 
May lend thee light, as thou dost lend to other." 



847 vdthat] an emphatic form of " with." 

848 parasites] The Quarto form is parasits. The word rhymes with wits. 

849 shrill-tongued tapsters] drawers of wine or beer at taverns, " bar- 
tenders." Their shrill cry to the customers was "Anon, anon, sir." 
See 1 Hen. IV, II. iv, 50 seq. 

850 Soothing] Flattering, humouring. 

854 cabinet] little cabin or nest. The word is used by Shakespeare only 
here and in Litcrece, 442. Cf. line 637, supra: " cabin." 

857-858 Who doth . . . burnish'd gold] Cf. Sonnet xxxiii, 1-2: "Full 
many a glorious morning have I seen Flatter the mountain-tops with 
sovereign eye." 
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This said, she hasteth to a myrtle grove. 
Musing the morning is so much o'erworn. 
And yet she hears no tidings of her love: 
She hearkens for his hounds and for his horn: 

Anon she hears them chant it lustily, 

And all in haste she coasteth to the cry. 870 

And as she runs, the bushes in the way 
Some catch her by the neck, some kiss her face. 
Some twine about her thigh to make her stay : 
She wildly breaketh from their strict embrace, 
Like a milch doe, whose swelling dugs do ache. 
Hasting to feed her fawn hid in some brake. 

By this she hears the hounds are at a bay; 
Whereat she starts, like one that spies an adder 
Wreathed up in fatal folds just in his way. 
The fear whereof doth make him shake and shudder ; sso 
Even so the timorous yelping of the hounds 
Appals her senses and her spirit confounds. 

For now she knows it is no gentle chase. 

But the blunt boar, rough bear, or lion proud, 

866 Musing] Marvelling, wondering. 

870 coasteth] advances towards, makes for. 

871-874 the hushes . . . embrace] These lines are quoted in his remarks 
on "Beauty as a cause of love" by Burton in his Anatomy of Meh/rv- 
choly, 1621 (ed. Shilleto and Bullen, 1893, Vol. Ill, p. 79). 

877 at a hay] a term in hunting applied to the hounds when encircling the 
quany and barking at it. Cf. Pass. Pilg., 155. 
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Because the cry remaineth in one place, 

Where fearfully the dogs exclaim aloud : 
Finding their enemy to be so curst. 
They all strain courtesy who shall cope him first. 

This dismal cry rings sadly in her ear. 
Through which it enters to surprise her heart; 890 

Who, overcome by doubt and bloodless fear, 
With cold-pale weakness numbs each feeling part: 
Like soldiers, when their captain once doth yield. 
They basely fly, and dare not stay the field. 

Thus stands she in a trembling ecstasy ; 

Till, cheering up her senses all dismay 'd. 

She tells them 't is a causeless fantasy. 

And childish error, that they are afraid; 

Bids them leave quaking, bids them fear no more : 
And with that word she spied the hunted boar; 900 

Whose frothy mouth, bepainted all with red. 
Like milk and blood being mingled both together, 
A second fear through all her sinews spread. 
Which madly hurries her she knows not whither: 



887 curst] fierce, angry. 

888 drain courtesy] give one another place, hesitate. 
cope] encoimter. 

891 bloodless fear] fear that conquers the blood, that makes the face pale. 
895 in a trembling ecstasy] Cf . Com. of Errors, IV, iv, 48 : " Mark how he 

trembles in his ecstasy I " 
899 leave quaking] cease quaking. 
901 bepainted] used by Shakespeare only here and in Rom. and Jul., II, 

ii, 86. 
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This way she runs, and now she will no further. 
But back retires to rate the boar for murther. 

A thousand spleens bear her a thousand ways; 

She treads the path that she untreads again; 

Her more than haste is mated with delays. 

Like the proceedings of a drunken brain, 9W 

Full of respects, yet nought at all respecting: 
In hand with all things, nought at all effecting. 

Here kennell'd in a brake she finds a hound. 

And asks the weary caitiff for his master; 

And there another licking of his wound, 

'Gainst venom'd sores the only sovereign plaster; 
And here she meets another sadly scowling, 
To whom she speaks, and he replies with howling. 

When he hath ceased his ill-resounding noise. 

Another flap-mouth'd mourner, black and grim, 920 

Against the welkin volleys out his voice; 

Another and another answer him. 

Clapping their proud tails to the ground below. 
Shaking their scratch'd ears, bleeding as they go. 

909 mated] checkmated, checked 

911 respects] circumspection, caution. 

912 In hand with all things] Attempting all things. 

914 caitiff] wretch. Cf. Othello, IV, i, 108: "poor caitiff." 

916 'Gainst venom'd . . . plaster] Cf. Sonnet cliii, 8: "Against strange 

maladies a sovereign cure." 
921 Against the welkin] Turning his head fuU to the sky. 
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Look, how the world's poor people are amazed 

At apparitions, signs and prodigies. 

Whereon with fearful eyes they long have gazed. 

Infusing them with dreadful prophecies; 

So she at these sad signs draws up her breath. 
And, sighing it again, exclaims on Death. 930 

"Hard-favour'd tyrant, ugly, meagre, lean, 

Hateful divorce of love," — thus chides she Death, — 

"Grim-grinning ghost, earth's worm, what dost thou 

mean 
To stifle beauty and to steal his breath. 

Who when he lived, his breath and beauty set 

Gloss on the rose, smell to the violet? 

"If he be dead, — O no, it cannot be. 

Seeing his beauty, thou shouldst strike at it ; — 

O yes, it may; thou hast no eyes to see. 

But hatefully at random dost thou hit. SM 

Thy mark is feeble age; but thy false dart 
Mistakes that aim, and cleaves an infant's heart. 



930 exclaims on Death] The whole of this apostrophe to Death is curiously 
paralleled in L'Adone, an Italian poem in seventy-four eight-lined 
stanzas, by Metello Giovanni Tarchagnota (Venice, 1550), stanzas 
64-59. Only Shakespeare and Tarchagnota assign any speech of this 
kind to Venus. Both poets make her finally retract her indictment. 
See line 997, infra. Cf. Introduction by the present editor to the 
facsimile reproduction of Venus and Adonis, 1593 (Oxford University 
Press, 1905), pp. 27-28. 

931 Hard-favour'd] Hideous-featured. 
933 worm] serpent. 
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"Hadst thou but bid beware, then he had spoke, 

And, hearing him, thy power had lost his power. 

The Destinies will curse thee for this stroke; 

They bid thee crop a weed, thou pluck'st a flower: 
Love's golden arrow at him should have fled, 
And not Death's ebon dart, to strike him dead. 

"Dost thou drink tears, that thou provokest such 
weeping ? 

What may a heavy groan advantage thee ? 950 

Why hast thou cast into eternal sleeping 

Those eyes that taught all other eyes to see ? 
Now Nature cares not for thy mortal vigour. 
Since her best work is ruin'd with thy rigour." 

Here overcome, as one full of despair. 
She vail'd her eyelids, who, like sluices, stopp'd 
The crystal tide that from her two cheeks fair 
In the sweet channel of her bosom dropp'd; 

But through the flood-gates breaks the silver rain, 
And with his strong course opens them again, oeo 

O, how her eyes and tears did lend and borrow ! 
Her eye seen in the tears, tears in her eye; 

947 Love's golden arrow] Cf. Mids. N. Dr., I, i, 170 : "[Cupid's] best arrow 
with the golden head, " and note. 

953 thy mortal vigour] thy deadly strength. 

956 vail'd her eyelids] lowered her eyelids. Cf . line 314, supra, and Ham- 
let, I, ii, 70: "thy vailed lids." 

959 through the -flood-gates . . . rain] Cf. 1 Hen. IV, U, iv, 383: "For 
tears do stop the flood-gates of her eyes." 
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Both crystals, where they view'd each other's sorrow. 
Sorrow that friendly sighs sought still to dry; 
But like a stormy day, now wind, now rain. 
Sighs dry her cheeks, tears make them wet again. 

Variable passions throng her constant woe. 

As striving who should best become her grief; 

All entertain'd, each passion labours so 

That every present sorrow seemeth chief, 070 

But none is best: then join they all together. 
Like many clouds consulting for foul weather. 

By this, far off she hears some huntsman holloa; 
A nurse's song ne'er pleased her babe so well : 
The dire imagination she did follow 
This sound of hope doth labour to expel; 

For now reviving joy bids her rejoice. 

And flatters her it is Adonis' voice. 

Whereat her tears began to turn their tide. 
Being prison'd in her eye like pearls in glass: sso 

Yet sometimes falls an orient drop beside. 
Which her cheek melts, as scorning it should pass 
To wash the foul face of the sluttish ground. 
Who is but drunken when she seemeth drown'd. 

O hard-believing love, how strange it seems 
Not to believe, and yet too credulous ! 



980 like pearls m glass] Cf. lines 362-363, supra, and note. 

981 an orient drop] a pearl-like drop of finest quality. "Orient" is the 
usual epithet of fine pearls. 
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Thy weal and woe are both of them extremes ; 

Despair, and hope, makes thee ridiculous : 

The one doth flatter thee in thoughts unlikely. 

In likely thoughts the other kills thee quickly. 990 

Now she unweaves the web that she hath wrought; 

Adonis lives, and Death is not to blame; 

It was not she that call'd him all to nought: 

Now she adds honours to his hateful name; 

She clepes him king of graves, and grave for kings, 
Imperious supreme of all mortal things. 

"No, no," quoth she, "sweet Death, I did but jest; 
Yet pardon me, I felt a kind of fear 
When as I met the boar, that bloody beast. 
Which knows no pity, but is still severe; looo 

Then, gentle shadow, — truth I must confess, — 
I rail'd on thee, fearing my love's decease. 

"'Tis not my fault: the boar provoked my tongue; 
Be wreak'd on him, invisible commander; 



988 Despair, and hope, makes'\ The singular verb, which is not infrequent 
with a plural subject, here suggests that the alternation of despair and 
hope is the efficient subject of the verb. 

993 all to nought] thoroughly bad. 

995 clepes] calls; an archaic word. 

996 Imperious supreme] Imperial superior or lord. 

997 "No, no," . . . jest] See line 930, supra, and note. 
999 When as] When. 

1004 Be wreak'd] Be avenged, wreak vengeance. 
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'Tis he, foul creature, that hath done thee wrong; 

I did but act, he 's author of thy slander : 

Grief hath two tongues ; and never woman yet 
Could rule them both without ten women's wit." 

Thus hoping that Adonis is alive. 

Her rash suspect she doth extenuate; loio 

And that his beauty may the better thrive. 

With Death she humbly doth insinuate; 

Tells him of trophies, statues, tombs, and stories 
His victories, his triumphs and his glories. 

"O Jove," quoth she, "how much a fool was I 

To be of such a weak and silly mind 

To wail his death who lives and must not die 

Till mutual overthrow of mortal kind 

For he being dead, with him is beauty slain. 

And, beauty dead, black chaos comes again. 1020 

"Fie, fie, fond love, thou art so full of fear 

As one with treasure laden, hemm'd with thieves; 



1006 I did hut ad, . . slander\ I was but an agent; lie is the respon- 
sible causer of thy slander. 
1010 sus-ped\ suspicion. 

1012 insinuate] use flattery. 

1013 stories] narrates. Cf. Luerece, 106: "He stories to her ears her 
husband's fame." 

1020 black chaos comes again] Cf. Othello, lU, iii, 92-93: "and when I 
love thee not. Chaos is come again." 
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Trifles unwitnessed with eye or ear 
Thy coward heart with false bethinking grieves." 
Even at this word she hears a merry horn, 
Whereat she leaps that was but late forlorn. 

As falcons to the lure, away she flies; 

The grass stoops not, she treads on it so light; 

And in her haste unfortunately spies 

The foul boar's conquest on her fair delight; loso 

Which seen, her eyes, as murder'd with the view, 
Like stars ashamed of day, themselves withdrew; 

Or, as the snail, whose tender horns being hit. 
Shrinks backward in his shelly cave with pain. 
And there all smother'd up in shade doth sit. 
Long after fearing to creep forth again; 

So, at his bloody view, her eyes are fled 

Into the deep-dark cabins of her head : 

Where they resign their office and their light 

To the disposing of her troubled brain ; 1040 

Who bids them still consort with ugly night. 

And never wound the heart with looks again; 

1023-1024 Trifles . . . grieves] The verb (" grieves ") in the singular is 
governed by the subject ("trifles") in the plural. Cf. line 1128, infra. 
For the sentiment, cf. Othello, III, iii, 326-328: "Trifles light as air 
Are to the jealous confirmations strong As proofs of holy writ." 

1028 The grass . . . so light] Cf. Virgil, Mneid, vii, 808-809 (of Camilla) : 
"Ula vel intactae segetis per summa volaret Gramina, nee teneras 
cursu laesisset aristas." 

1041 consort . . . night] Cf. Rom. and Jul., H, i, 31: " To be consoHed 
with the humorous night." 
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Who, like a king perplexed in his throne, 
By their suggestion gives a deadly groan. 

Whereat each tributary subject quakes; 
As when the wind, imprison'd in the ground. 
Struggling for passage, earth's foundation shakes. 
Which with cold terror doth men's minds confound. 
This mutiny each part doth so surprise. 
That from their dark beds once more leap her eyes ; 1050 

And being open'd threw unwilling light 
Upon the wide wound that the boar had trench'd 
In his soft flank; whose wonted lily white 
With purple tears, that his wound wept, was drench'd : 
No flower was nigh, no grass, herb, leaf or weed. 
But stole his blood and seem'd with him to bleed. 

This solemn sympathy poor Venus noteth; 

Over one shoulder doth she hang her head; 

Dumbly she passions, franticly she doteth; 

She thinks he could not die, he is not dead: loeo 



1046-1047 As when the wind . . . shakes] This was the accepted explana- 
tion of the cause of earthquakes. It is elaborated again in 1 Hen. IV, 
m, i, 28 seq. : "oft the teeming earth Is with a kind of colic pinch 'd 
and vex'd," etc. Cf . Marlowe's Tamberlaine, Pt. I, I, ii, 51-52 : "Even 
as when windy exhalations fighting for passage Tilt within the earth." 
Shakespeare had had experience of an earthquake in England in 1580. 

1052 trench'd] cut deep. 

1059 passions] expresses passion. Cf. Two Gent., TV, iv, 163-164 : "Ari- 
adne passioning For Theseus' perjury." 
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Her voice is stopp'd, her joints forget to bow; 
Her eyes are mad that they have wept till now. 

Upon his hurt she looks so steadfastly 

That her sight dazzling makes the wound seem three; 

And then she reprehends her mangling eye, 

That makes more gashes where no breach should be : 

His face seems twain, each several limb is doubled ; 

For oft the eye mistakes, the brain being troubled. 

"My tongue cannot express my grief for one. 

And yet," quoth she, "behold two Adons dead! 1070 

My sighs are blown away, my salt tears gone, 

Mine eyes are turn'd to fire, my heart to lead: 

Heavy heart's lead, melt at mine eyes' red fire ! 

So shall I die by drops of hot desire. 

"Alas, poor world, what treasure hast thou lost ! 
What face remains alive that's worth the viewing? 
Whose tongue is music now ? what canst thou boast 
Of things long since, or any thing ensuing ? 

The flowers are sweet, their colours fresh and trim ; 

But true-sweet beauty lived and died with him. 108O 

"Bonnet nor veil henceforth no creature wear! 
Nor sun nor wind will ever strive to kiss you : 

1062 Her eyes . . . <tM now] Her eyes are infuriated that they should have 

wept before. 
1072 Mine eyes . . . fire] Cf . Lucrece, 1552 : " His eyes drop fire." 
1081 Bonnet] Cap; so line 1087, infra: "his bonnet." 
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Having no fair to lose, you need not fear; 

The sun doth scorn you, and the wind doth hiss you : 
But when Adonis Uved, sun and sharp air 
Lurk'd like two thieves, to rob him of his fair. 

"And therefore would he put his bonnet on, 
Under whose brim the gaudy sun would peep; 
The wind would blow it off, and, being gone. 
Play with his locks : then would Adonis weep ; io90 

And straight, in pity of his tender years. 
They both would strive who first should dry his tears. 

"To see his face the lion walk'd along 
Behind some hedge, because he would not fear him ; 
To recreate himself when he hath sung. 
The tiger would be tame and gently hear him; 
If he had spoke, the wolf would leave his prey, 
And never fright the silly lamb that day. 

"When he beheld his shadow in the brook. 

The fishes spread on it their golden gills; iioo 

When he was by, the birds such pleasure took. 

That some would sing, some other in their bills 

1083 fair] beauty. Cf. Mids. N. Dr., I, i, 182: "Demetrius loves your 
fair: O happy /air/ " and As you like it. III, ii, 85: "The fair 
of Rosalind." So Lucrece, 346, and repeatedly in Sonnete.xvi, 11; 
xviii, 7; el -passim. 

1084 the vrind doth hiss you] Ct. Rom. and Jul.,I,i, 119: "the winds . . . 
hiss'd him in scorn." 

1094 fear] cause to fear, frighten. 
1098 silly] harmless. 
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Would bring him mulberries and ripe-red cherries ; 
He fed them with his sight, they him with berries. 

"But this foul, grim, and urchin-snouted boar, 
Whose downward eye still looketh for a grave, 
Ne'er saw the beauteous livery that he wore; 
Witness the entertainment that he gave : 
If he did see his face, why then I know 
He thought to kiss him, and hath kill'd him so. mo 

"'Tis true, 'tis true; thus was Adonis slain: 
He ran upon the boar with his sharp spear. 
Who did not whet his teeth at him again. 
But by a kiss thought to persuade him there; 
And nuzzling in his flank, the loving swine 
Sheathed unaware the tusk in his soft groin. 

"Had I been tooth'd like him, I must confess. 
With kissing him I should have kill'd him first; 

1105 urchin^snouted] with a snout like that of the hedgehog. 

1110-1116 He thotigJU . . . soft groin] The last idyll (no. 30) in ordinary 
collections of Theocritus' poems seems first to ascribe to the boar a 
passionate affection for Adonis. The idyll was accessible to Shakes- 
peare in an English translation, — Six Idittia . . . chosen out of 
the right famous Sicilian poet, Theocritus, Oxford, 1588. See "Some 
Longer English Poems," ed. Bullen, in Constable's English Garner, 
p. 146. The extravagant notion is the subject of a Latin epigram: 
"De Adone ab apro interempto" by the Italian Renaissance critic 
and poet, Mintumo, and is also introduced by Tarchagnota into his 
Italian poem, L'Adone, 1550, stanza 65. (Cf. line 930, supra, and 
note.) 

1114 persuade him there] persuade him to remain. 
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But he is dead, and never did he bless 

My youth with his; the more am I accurst." 1120 

With this, she falleth in the place she stood, 
And stains her face with his congealed blood. 

She looks upon his lips, and they are pale; 

She takes him by the hand, and that is cold; 

She whispers in his ears a heavy tale, 

As if they heard the woeful words she told; 
She lifts the coffer-lids that close his eyes, 
Where, lo, two lamps, burnt out, in darkness lies ; 

Two glasses, where herself herself beheld 

A thousand times, and now no more reflect; iiso 

Their virtue lost, wherein they late excell'd. 

And every beauty robb'd of his effect: 

"Wonder of time," quoth she, "this is my spite. 
That, thou being dead, the day should yet be light. 

"Since thou art dead, lo, here I prophesy. 
Sorrow on love hereafter shall attend: 
It shall be waited on with jealousy. 
Find sweet beginning but unsavoury end; 

Ne'er settled equally, but high or low, 

That all love's pleasure shall not match his woe. ii40 

1128 two lamps . . . lies] another instance of the singular verb with the 
plural subject. Cf. lines 1023-1024, supra, and note. For the 
figure see Imcrece, 1378-1379. 

1133 this is my spite] this is the malice done me ; this is my grievance. 
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"It shall be fickle, false and full of fraud; 

Bud, and be blasted, in a breathing- while ; 

The bottom poison, and the top o'erstraw'd 

With sweets that shall the truest sight beguile: 
The strongest body shall it make most weak. 
Strike the wise dumb, and teach the fool to speak. 

"It shall be sparing and too full of riot. 

Teaching decrepit age to tread the measures; 

The staring ruffian shall it keep in quiet, 

Pluck down the rich, enrich the poor with treasures ; ii50 
It shall be raging-mad, and silly-mild. 
Make the young old, the old become a child. 

"It shall suspect where is no cause of fear; 

It shall not fear where it should most mistrust; 

It shall be merciful and too severe. 

And most deceiving when it seems most just; 

Perverse it shall be where it shows most toward, 
Put fear to valour, courage to the coward. 

"It shall be cause of war and dire events. 

And set dissension 'twixt the son and sire; iieo 



1143 o'erstraw'd] o'erstrewn. 

1147 sparing and too full of riot] The appropriateness of "sparing" has 
been questioned. But its place is quite consistent with the paradoxical 
tone of the context, which threatens love with mutually contradictory 
attributes, among which niggardliness and prodigality are both to hold 
a place. Cf. line 1155, infra: "It shall be merciful and too severe." 

1148 measures] stately dances. 

1149 staring] violent, furious. Cf. K. John, IV, iii, 49: "faring rage." 
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Subject and servile to all discontents. 

As dry combustions matter is to fire: 

Sith in his prime death doth my love destroy, 
They that love best their loves shall not enjoy." 

By this the boy that by her side lay kill'd 
Was melted like a vapour from her sight. 
And in his blood, that on the ground lay spill'd, 
A purple flower sprung up, chequer'd with white. 
Resembling well his pale cheeks and the blood 
Which in round drops upon their whiteness stood. ii70 

She bows her head, the new-sprung flower to smell. 

Comparing it to her Adonis' breath; 

And says, within her bosom it shall dwell, 

Since he himself is reft from her by death : 

She crops the stalk, and in the breach appears 
Green-dropping sap, which she compares to tears. 

"Poor flower," quoth she, "this was thy father's 
guise — 

Sweet issue of a more sweet-smelling sire — 

For every little grief to wet his eyes : 

To grow unto himself was his desire, nso 

And so 't is thine ; but know, it is as good 
To wither in my breast as in his blood. 

1161 servile to] subservient to, dominated by. 

1168 A purple pnoer . . . white] According to Bion's famous lament for 

Adonis, the rose sprang from bis blood and the anemone from his tears. 

But Ovid and later writers identify the "purple flower" exclusively 

with the frail anemone, the bloom of which the winds {avt/noi) are 

prone to blow away. 
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"Here was thy father's bed, here in my breast; 

Thou art the next of blood, and 't is thy right : 

Lo, in this hollow cradle take thy rest; 

My throbbing heart shall rock thee day and night : 
There shall not be one minute in an hour 
Wherein I will not kiss my sweet love's flower." 

Thus weary of the world, away she hies. 

And yokes her silver doves; by whose swift aid iiso 

Their mistress, mounted, through the empty skies 

In her light chariot quickly is convey'd; 

Holding their course to Paphos, where their queen 
Means to immure herself and not be seen. 



1190-1193 yokes her silver doves . . . to Paphos] Cf. Tempest, TV, i, 92- 
94 : "I met her Deity [Venus] Cutting the clouds towards Paphos and 
her son Dove-drawn with her." Paphos was a city of Cyprus well 
known for its temple of Venus, which was the chief seat of her worship. 
Ovid in Metam., x, 530, only mentions Paphos as a home of Venus in- 
cidentally at the opening of the story of her infatuation with Adonis, 
and notes her absence from the place. (" Non alto repetit Paphon 
aequore cinctam.") In Golding's translation of the passage Venus 
is said to have had "no mind unto Paphos where the sea beats round 
about the shore." 
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' This poem was first printed in quarto in 1S94, and then in octavo in 1598, 
1600, 1607, 1616, 1624, 1632, and 1655. 



TO THE 

RIGHT HONOURABLE HENRY WRIOTHESLEY/ 

EARLS OF SOUTHAMPTON, AND BABON OF TITCHFIELD. 

The hue I dedicate to your Lordship is without end: 
wherof this Pamphlet without beginning is but a super- 
fluous Moity? The warrant I haue of your Honourable 
disposition, not the worth of my vntutord Lines makes 
it assured of acceptance. What I haue done is yours, 
what I haue to doe is yours, being part in all I haue, 
deuoted yours. Were my worth greater, my duety would 
shew greater, meane time, as it is, it is bound to your 
Lordship; To whom I wish long life still lengthned with 
all happinesse. 

Your Lordships in all duety. 
William Shakespeare. 



• See note to Venus and Adonis, which is dedicated to the same patron. 

' a superfluous Moity] a trivial portion. "Moiety" is often used by Shake- 
speare in this vague sense. Cf . Sonnet xlvi, 12 : " The clear eye's moiety and the dear 
heart's part." 



THE ARGUMENT » 

Lucrus TAHQTJiNnTS, for his excessive pride surnamed Superbus, 
after he had caused his own father-in-law Servius TuUius to be 
cruelly murdered, and, contrary to the Roman laws and customs, 
not requiring or staying for the people's suflFrages, had possessed 
himself of the kingdom, went, accompanied with his sons and 
other noblemen of Rome, to besiege Aidea. During which siege 
the principal men of the army meeting one evening at the tent of 
Sextus Tarquinius, the king's son, in their discoiu-ses after supper 
every one commended the virtues of his own vsdfe ; among whom 
Collatinus extoUed the incomparable chastity of his wife Lucretia. 
In that pleasant humour they all posted to Rome ; and intending, 
by their secret and sudden arrival, to make trial of that which 
every one had before avouched, only Collatinus finds his wife, 
though it were late in the night, spinning amongst her maids: 
the other ladies were all found dancing and revelling, or in several 
disports. Whereupon the noblemen yielded Collatinus the vic- 
tory, and his wife the fame. At that time Sextus Tarquinius being 
inflamed with Lucrece' beauty, yet smothering his passions for the 
present, departed with the rest back to the camp; from whence 
he shortly after privily withdrew himself, and was, according to 
his estate, royally entertained and lodged by Lucrece at CoUa- 
tium.^ The same night he treacherously stealeth into her chamber, 
violently ravished her, and early in the morning speedeth away. 
Lucrece, in this lamentable plight, hastily dispatcheth messengers, 
one to Rome for her father, another to the camp for CoUatine. 
They came, the one accompanied with Junius Brutus, the other 
with Publius Valerius; and finding Lucrece attired in mourning 
habit, demanded the cause of her sorrow. She, first taking an 
oath of them for her revenge, revealed the actor and whole manner 
of his dealing, and withal suddenly stabbed herself. Which done, 
with one consent they all vowed to root out the whole hated family 
of the Tarquins ; and bearing the dead body to Rome, Brutus ac- 
quainted the people with the doer and manner of the vile deed, with 
a bitter invective against the tyranny of the king : wherewith the 
people were so moved, that with one consent and a general accla- 
mation the Tarquins were all exiled, and the state government 
changed from kings to consuls. 

' TheAbqument] This, with the prose dedications prefixed to Fenus an<i ^(toni* 
and the present poem, forms all the non-dramatic prose from Shakespeare's pen which 
is extent. 

' CoUatium] The correct name was CoUatia; see lines 2 and 50. 
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ROM THE BESIEGED 

Ardea all in post, 

Borne by the trustless wings 

of false desire, 

Lust-breathed Tarquin leaves 

the Roman host, 

And to CoUatium bears the 

lightless fire, 

Which, in pale embers hid, 

lurks to aspire. 

And girdle with embracing 
flames the waist 

Of CoUatine's fair love, 
Lucrece the chaste. 

Haply that name of "chaste" unhappily set 

This bateless edge on his keen appetite; 

When CoUatine unwisely did not let lo 

1 Ardea] a town in Latium. The penultimate e is in classical Latin, short, 
as at line 1332, infra. 
aU in post] in post-haste. 
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To praise the clear unmatched red and white 
Which triumph'd in that sky of his delight. 

Where mortal stars, as bright as heaven's beauties. 
With pure aspects did him peculiar duties. 

For he the night before, in Tarquin's tent, 

Unlock'd the treasure of his happy state ; 

What priceless wealth the heavens had him lent 

In the possession of his beauteous mate; 

Reckoning his fortune at such high-proud rate. 

That kings might be espoused to more fame, 20 

But king nor peer to such a peerless dame. 

O happiness enjoy'd but of a few ! 
And, if possess'd, as soon decay'd and done 
As is the morning's silver-melting dew 
Against the golden splendour of the sun ! 
An expired date, cancell'd ere well begun. 

4 Collatium] The correct name of the town is CoUatia. The name is re- 
peated at line 50 in the correct form in all editions, save in a single 
copy — the Bodleian copy — of the First Quarto which gives Cola- 
tium. That exceptional reading is admitted to the present text of 
line 50. 
lightless] smouldering. 

9 bateless] not to be blmited. 

10 let] forbear. Cf. line 328, infra. 

11 red and white] Cf. Veniis and Adonis, 346: " conflict of her hue," and 

line 56 seq., infra. 
14 aspects] an astrological term; applied to the influences of the stars. 

Shakespeare invariably accents the word on the second syllable. 
21 peer] Thus the 1594 Quarto. The later editions read prince. 
26 An expired date . . . begun] Cf. Daniel's iJo»aOTon<i, 249 : "Cancell'd 

with Time, will have their date expired." 
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Honour and beauty, in the owner's arms. 
Are weakly fortress'd from a world of harms. 

Beauty itself doth of itself persuade 

The eyes of men without an orator; so 

What needeth then apologies be made, 

To set forth that which is so singular? 

Or why is CoUatine the publisher. 

Of that rich jewel he should keep unknown 
From thievish ears, because it is his own ? 

Perchance his boast of Lucrece' sovereignty 

Suggested this proud issue of a king; 

For by our ears our hearts oft tainted be: 

Perchance that envy of so rich a thing. 

Braving compare, disdainfully did sting 40 

His high-pitch'd thoughts, that meaner men should 
vaunt 

That golden hap which their superiors want. 

But some untimely thought did instigate 
His all-too-timeless speed, if none of those: 
His honour, his affairs, his friends, his state. 
Neglected all, with swift intent he goes 
To quench the coal which in his liver glows. 

O rash-false heat, wrapp'd in repentant cold. 
Thy hasty spring still blasts, and ne'er grows old ! 

37 Suggestedl Tempted. 

40 Braving compare] Challenging comparison. 
44 all-too-timeless] quite unseasonable. 

49 Thy hasty spring still blasts] Cf. line 869, infra: "Unruly blasts wait 
on the tender spring." 
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When at CoUatium this false lord arrived, fio 

Well was he welcomed by the Roman dame. 
Within whose face beauty and virtue strived 
Which of them both should underprop her fame : 
When virtue bragg'd, beauty would blush for shame; 
When beauty boasted blushes, in despite 
Virtue would stain that o'er with silver white. 

But beauty, in that white intituled. 

From Venus' doves doth challenge that fair field : 

Then virtue claims from beauty beauty's red, 

50 CoUatium] See note on line 4, supra. 

56 Virtue would stain . . . white] Virtue stains the red of beauty's blush 
(" beauty's red, " line 59) with silver white. The reading that o'er is 
questionable. In this line Shakespeare seems to introduce heraldics 
imagery which is continued somewhat confusedly through the next 
two stanzas. For that o'er the earliest three editions read preferably 
that ore (i. e., that red gold) , "ore " being doubtless used in the sense of 
"or" the heraldic term for gold, as in Hamlet, IV, i, 25-27: "like 
some ore Among a mineral of metals base, Shows itself pure." "Or," 
i. e., gold, is constantly credited with the colour of red. Cf. Macb., 
II, iii, 111 : "His silver skin laced with his golden blood." 

67 in that white intitided] properly blazoned or adorned with that white- 
ness. Cf. Sonnet xxxvii, 7: "Entitled in thy parts." The language 
has a heraldic significance (cf. also lines 205 and 535, infra). The 
whiteness, the colour in which beauty is blazoned, challenges the 
silvery hue of Venus' doves. 

58 that fair field] The word "field" has an equivocal significance, meaning 
"the field of battle" for the white and red (the " lilies " and " roses," 
line 71) and also the "surface "of the heraldic shield, to which Lu- 
crece's countenance is likened. Cf. line 72, infra:" her iahi&ce's field." 

59-61 Then virtue claims . . . their shield] These very obscure lines seem 
to mean that virtue, whose heraldic colour is properly white, finding that 
her proper colour is assumed by beauty, whose heraldic colour is prop- 
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Which virtue gave the golden age to gild eo 

Their silver cheeks, and call'd it then their shield; 
Teaching them thus to use it in the fight, 
When shame assail'd, the red should fence the 
white. 

This heraldry in Lucrece' face was seen, 
Argued by beauty's red and virtue's white : 
Of cither's colour was the other queen, 
Proving from world's minority their right: 
Yet their ambition makes them still to fight; 
The sovereignty of either being so great. 
That oft they interchange each other's seat. 70 

This silent war of lilies and of roses. 

Which Tarquin view'd in her fair face's field, 

erly red, takes for itself "beauty's red. " Virtue formerly gave away 
to the golden age of purity the heraldic colour of red for its heraldic 
shield (so that the people of that age might gild or redden their 
silver or -white cheeks with that ruddy hue when shame assailed 
them). The antecedent of the possessive pronoTin "their" both in 
"Their silver cheeks "and in "their shield," — as well as of the pro- 
noun " them " (line 62), — is "the golden age," a noun of multitude. 

62 them . . . it] the pure beings of the golden age . . . "beauty's red." 

63 the red shoidd fence the white] so that the red (of virtue) should defend 

the white (of beauty). The context makes it clear that "fence" is 

used in its common sense of "defend." 
65 Argued ly] Indicated by. 
67 from world's minority] from the childhood of the world; from the era 

of the "golden age" (line 60). 

71 This silent war of lilies and of roses] Cf. T. of Shrew, IV, v, 30: "Such 

war of white and red within her cheeks." 

72 fair face's field] Cf . line 58, supra, and note. 
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In their pure ranks his traitor eye encloses ; 
Where, lest between them both it should be kill'd. 
The coward captive vanquished doth yield 

To those two armies, that would let him go 
Rather than triumph in so false a foe. 

Now thinks he that her husband's shallow tongue. 
The niggard prodigal that praised her so. 
In that high task hath done her beauty wrong, so 

Which far exceeds his barren skill to show: 
Therefore that praise which CoUatine doth owe 

Enchanted Tarquin answers with surmise, 

In silent wonder of still-gazing eyes. 

This earthly saint, adored by this devil. 

Little suspecteth the false worshipper; 

For unstain'd thoughts do seldom dream on evil; 

Birds never limed no secret bushes fear: 

So guiltless she securely gives good cheer 

And reverend welcome to her princely guest, 
Whose inward ill no outward harm express'd: 

For that he colour'd with his high estate. 
Hiding base sin in plaits of majesty; 

82-83 that praise . . . answers] that praise (of Lucrece) which is due from 
CoUatiQe, her husband, bewitched Tarquin makes up or pays. 

88 Birds never limed . . . fear] Cf . the converse sentiment, S Hen. VI, V, 

vi, 13-14 : "The bird that hath been limed in a bush. With tremblmg 
wings misdoubteth every bush." "Limed" means "snared by bird- 
lime." 

89 securely] with confidence, without suspicion. 

93 plaits of majesty] the cunning folds or concealment of dignified de- 
meanour. Cf. Lear, I, i, 280: "plaited cunning." 
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That nothing in him seem'd inordinate. 
Save sometime too much wonder of his eye, 
Which, having all, all could not satisfy ; 

But, poorly rich, so wanteth in his store. 

That, cloy'd with much, he pineth still for more. 

But she, that never coped with stranger eyes. 
Could pick no meaning from their parling looks, loo 

Nor read the subtle-shining secrecies 
Writ in the glassy margents of such books : 
She touch'd no unknown baits, nor fear'd no hooks; 
Nor could she moralize his wanton sight. 
More than his eyes were open'd to the light. 

He stories to her ears her husband's fame. 

Won in the fields of fruitful Italy ; 

And decks with praises CoUatine's high name. 

Made glorious by his manly chivalry 

With bruised arms and wreaths of victory : no 

94 inordinate] unusual. 

99 stranger eyes] eyes of a stranger. 

100 parling looks] speaking or insinuating glances. 

102 the glassy margents . . . books] Cf. Rom. and Jvl., I, iii, 86-88: "And 
what obscured in this fair volume lies Find written in the margent of 
his eyes, This precious book of love." In old books the commentary 
was commonly printed in the margin. 

104 moralize] interpret. 

106 stories] narrates Cf. Venus and Adonis, 1013. 

110 With bruised arms . . . victory] Cf. Rich. Ill, I, i, 5-6: "Now are 
our brows bound with victorious wreaths. Our bruised arms hung up 
for monuments." 
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Her joy with heaved-up hand she doth express, 
And wordless so greets heaven for his success. 

Far from the purpose of his coming hither. 

He makes excuses for his being there: 

No cloudy show of stormy blustering weather 

Doth yet in his fair welkin once appear; 

Till sable Night, mother of dread and fear, 

Upon the world dim darkness doth display. 
And in her vaulty prison stows the day. 

For then is Tarquin brought unto his bed, 120 

Intending weariness with heavy spright; 
For after supper long he questioned 
With modest Lucrece, and wore out the night: 
Now leaden slumber with life's strength doth fight ; 
And every one to rest themselves betake, 
Save thieves and cares and troubled minds that 
wake. 

As one of which doth Tarquin lie revolving 
The sundry dangers of his will's obtaining; 



H7 sabh Night . . . fear] Cf. Daniel's Rosamond (1592), 11. 439-440: 
"Night, mother of sleep and fear . . . with her sable mantle "; and 
'Ba.TB&eld's Cassandra (1595), line 297: "night's sable mantle." 

121 Intending . . . spright] Pretending weariness and sleepiness. 

122 questioned] conversed. 

124 leaden slumber] Cf. Rich. Ill, V, iii, 105: "Lest leaden slumber peise 

me down." 
125-126 And every one . . . that wake] Cf. Bamfield's Cassandra (1695), 

409-410: "Now silent night drew on; when all things sleep save 

thieves and cares." 
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Yet ever to obtain his will resolving, 

Though weak-built hopes persuade him to abstaining : iso 

Despair to gain doth traffic oft for gaining, 

And when great treasure is the meed proposed, 
Though death be adjunct, there 's no death sup- 
posed. 

Those that much covet are with gain so fond 
That what they have not, that which they possess, 
They scatter and unloose it from their bond, 
And so, by hoping more, they have but less; 
Or, gaining more, the profit of excess 

Is but to surfeit, and such griefs sustain, 

That they prove bankrupt in this poor-rich gain. 140 

The aim of all is but to nurse the life 

With honour, wealth and ease, in waning age; 

And in this aim there is such thwarting strife 

That one for all or all for one we gage; 

As life for honour in fell battle's rage; 

Honour for wealth ; and oft that wealth doth cost 
The death of all, and all together lost. 



133 Though death be adjunct] Cf. K. John, HI, iii, 67: "Though that my 
death were adjunct to my act." 

134-136 Those that much covet . . . bond] Thus the first edition. Some 
unconvincing changes have been suggested. The meaning seems to 
be, "People who are very rapacious are made so foolish by greed that 
they scatter and unloose from their grasp everything, both that which 
they try to obtain but fail to get, and that which they actually possess." 

144 gage] stake. 
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So that in venturing ill we leave to be 

The things we are for that which we expect; 

And this ambitious foul infirmity, iso 

In having much, torments us with defect 

Of that we have: so then we do neglect 

The thing we have, and, all for want of wit. 
Make something nothing by augmenting it. 

Such hazard now must doting Tarquin make, 

Pawning his honour to obtain his lust; 

And for himself himself he must forsake : 

Then where is truth, if there be no self-trust ? 

When shall he think to find a stranger just. 

When he himself himself confounds, betrays leo 

To slanderous tongues and wretched hateful days ? 

Now stole upon the time the dead of night. 
When heavy sleep had closed up mortal eyes : 
No comfortable star did lend his light. 



148 in venturing ill we leave to be] in venturing on evil courses we cease 

to be. 
154 Make something . . . aiigmenting it] Cf. Maeb., II, i, 26-27: "So I 

lose none [se. honour] In seeking to augment it," and the Sonnets 

appended to Alcilia by J. C. (1595), stanza xxv: 

" The things we have, we most of all neglect ; 
And that we have not, greedily we crave. 
The things we may have, Uttle we respect; 
And still we covet, that we cannot have. 
Yet, howsoe'er in our conceit, we prize them. 
No sooner gotten, but we straight despise them." 

160 confounds] destroys. 

164 comfortable] comforting, cheering. 
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No noise but owls' and wolves' death-boding cries ; 

Now serves the season that they may surprise 

The silly lambs : pure thoughts are dead and still, 
While lust and murder wakes to stain and kill. 

And now this lustful lord leap'd from his bed. 
Throwing his mantle rudely o'er his arm; 170 

Is madly toss'd between desire and dread; 
Th' one sweetly flatters, th' other feareth harm; 
But honest fear, bewitch'd with lust's foul charm. 
Doth too too oft betake him to retire. 
Beaten away by brain-sick rude desire. 

His falchion on a flint he softly smiteth, 
That from the cold stone sparks of fire do fly ; 
Whereat a waxen torch forthwith he lighteth. 
Which must be lode-star to his lustful eye; 
And to the flame thus speaks advisedly : 180 

"As from this cold flint I enforced this fire. 
So Lucrece must I force to my desire." 

Here pale wdth fear he doth premeditate 
The dangers of his loathsome enterprise. 
And in his inward mind he doth debate 
What following sorrow may on this arise : 
Then looking scornfully he doth despise 

174 retire] retreat, flight. 

187-188 he doth despise . . . lust] he despises his inability to withstand 
lust, against which his armour or equipment is defenceless. " Still- 
slaughter'd lust " implies that lust is ever being killed, but is ever 
returning to life. 
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His naked armour of still-slaughter'd lust. 
And justly thus controls his thoughts unjust: 

"Fair torch, bum out thy light, and lend it not 190 

To darken her whose light excelleth thine: 
And die, unhallow'd thoughts, before you blot 
With your uncleanness that which is divine : 
Oflfer pure incense to so pure a shrine: 

Let fair humanity abhor the deed 

That spots and stains love's modest snow-white 
weed. 

"O shame to knighthood and to shining arms ! 

O foul dishonour to my household's grave ! 

O impious act, including all foul harms ! 

A martial man to be soft fancy's slave ! 200 

True valour still a true respect should have; 

Then my digression is so vile, so base. 

That it will live engraven in my face. 

"Yea, though I die, the scandal will survive. 
And be an eye-sore in my golden coat; 



190-191 hum out thy light . . . light] "Light" is similarly used in the 
double sense (of flame and of life) in Othello, V, ii, 7: "Put out the 
light, and then put out the light." 

196 weed] dress. 

198 my household's grave] my family monument, or mausoleum engraved 
with the scutcheons of my family. 

200 soft fancy's slave] slave of effeminate love. 

201 true respect] respect for truth. 

202 digression] transgression. 

205 golden coat] splendid coat-of-anns. 
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Some loathsome dash the herald will contrive. 

To cipher me how fondly I did dote ; 

That my posterity, shamed with the note. 

Shall curse my bones, and hold it for no sin 

To wish that I their father had not bin. 210 

"What win I, if I gain the thing I seek? 

A dream, a breath, a froth of fleeting joy. 

Who buys a minute's mirth to wail a week ? 

Or sells eternity to get a toy ? 

For one sweet grape who will the vine destroy ? 
Or what fond beggar, but to touch the crown. 
Would with the sceptre straight be strucken down ? 

"If CoUatinus dream of my intent. 

Will he not wake, and in a desperate rage 

Post hither, this vile purpose to prevent? 220 

This siege that hath engirt his marriage. 

This blur to youth, this sorrow to the sage. 
This dying virtue, this surviving shame, 
Whose crime will bear an ever-during blame. 



206-207 Some loathsome dash . . . I did dote] A recurrence of the heraldic 
termmology of lines 57 seq. Heralds were wont to deface with a blot 
or mark of disgrace, technically called "an abatement," the shields of 
those who committed dishonDurable offences like seduction or de- 
sertion in battle. Such "abatements" are described in Guillim's 
Display of Heraldry, 1610. "To cipher" means "To signify" "To 
denote." 

213 Who buys . . . to wail a week] Cf. Rich. Ill, IV, i, 97: "And each 
hour's joy wrecked with a week of teen." 
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"O what excuse can my invention make. 
When thou shalt charge me with so black a deed? 
Will not my tongue be mute, my frail joints shake. 
Mine eyes forgo their light, my false heart bleed? 
The guilt being great, the fear doth still exceed; 

And extreme fear can neither fight nor fly, 2S0 

But coward-Uke with trembUng terror die. 

"Had CoUatinus kill'd my son or sire. 

Or lain in ambush to betray my life. 

Or were he not my dear friend, this desire 

Might have excuse to work upon his wife. 

As in revenge or quittal of such strife: 

But as he is my kinsman, my dear friend. 
The shame and fault finds no excuse nor end. 

"Shameful it is; ay, if the fact be known: 

Hateful it is; there is no hate in loving: 240 

I'll beg her love; but she is not her own: 

The worst is but denial and reproving: 

My will is strong, past reason's weak removing. 
Who fears a sentence or an old man's saw 
Shall by a painted cloth be kept in awe." 



229 doth still exceed] is still in excess. 

236 quittal] requital. 

239 fact] crime. Cf. Ime 349, infra. The usage is common. 

244 sentence] maxim, proverb. 

245 o painted cloth] rough tapestry which ordinarily covered the wall of 
middle-class houses ; on them were painted moral sentences together 
with illustrations of scriptural scenes or popular secular tales. 
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Thus graceless holds he disputation 
'Tween frozen conscience and hot-burning will, 
And with good thoughts makes dispensation. 
Urging the worser sense for vantage still; 
Which in a moment doth confound and kill aso 

All pure effects, and doth so far proceed 
That what is vile shows like a virtuous deed. 

Quoth he, "She took me kindly by the hand. 

And gazed for tidings in my eager eyes, 

Fearing some hard news from the warlike band. 

Where her beloved CoUatinus lies. 

O, how her fear did make her colour rise ! 
First red as roses that on lawn we lay. 
Then white as lawn, the roses took away. 

"And how her hand, in my hand being lock'd, 260 

Forced it to tremble with her loyal fear ! 

Which struck her sad, and then it faster rock'd. 

Until her husband's welfare she did hear; 

Whereat she smiled with so sweet a cheer 

That had Narcissus seen her as she stood 
Self-love had never drown'd him in the flood. 



247 mil] lust; a common usage. 

248 makes dispensation] dispenses. 

256 Where . . . lies] Among whom . . . resides or abides. 

258-259 First red . . . took away] Cf. Venus and Adonis, 589-590: "a 

sudden pale Like Imvn being spread upon the blushing rose." 
259 the roses took away] the roses being taken away. 
264 cheer] countenance. 
265-266 had Narcissus . . . in the flood] Cf. VenVrS and Adonis, 161- 

162: "Narcissus so himself himself forsook, And died to kiss his 
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"Why hunt I then for colour or excuses? 

All orators are dumb when beauty pleadeth; 

Poor wretches have remorse in poor abuses; 

Love thrives not in the heart that shadows dreadeth : 270 

Affection is my captain, and he leadeth; 

And when his gaudy banner is display'd. 
The coward fights, and will not be dismay'd. 

"Then, childish fear avaunt! debating die! 
Respect and reason wait on wrinkled age ! 
My heart shall never countermand mine eye: 
Sad pause and deep regard beseems the sage; 
My part is youth, and beats these from the stage: 

Desire my pilot is, beauty my prize; 

Then who fears sinking where such treasure lies ? " 280 

As corn o'ergrown by weeds, so heedful fear 
Is almost choked by unresisted lust. 
Away he steals with open listening ear, 
Full of foul hope and full of fond mistrust; 
Both which, as servitors to the unjust, 

shadow in the brook "; and Marlowe's Hero and Leander, Sestiad I, 
lines 74-76. 
275 Respect] Thought, cautious prudence; like "regard" in line 277. 

277 Sad paiise] Pause for serious thought. 

278 My part is youth . . . stage] An allusion to the performance of moral- 
ity plays, in which the personification of youth often figured in the 
dramatis persorue. Cf. the extant morality plays called respectively 
The Interlude of Youth and Lusty Juventus. In many of these pieces 
there is much horse-play, chiefly on the part of a character called the 
"Vice," the servitor of the Devil, who at the close is wont to drive his 
master from the stage with blows. Cf . Tw. Night, TV, ii, 120-122, and 
Hen. V, IV, 70-71. 
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So cross him with their opposite persuasion. 
That now he vows a league, and now invasion. 

Within his thought her heavenly image sits. 

And in the self-same seat sits Collatine: 

That eye which looks on her confounds his wits; 29o 

That eye which him beholds, as more divine. 

Unto a view so false will not incline ; 

But with a pure appeal seeks to the heart. 
Which once corrupted takes the worser part; 

And therein heartens up his servile powers, 
Who, flatter'd by their leader's jocund show. 
Stuff up his lust, as minutes fill up hours; 
And as their captain, so their pride doth grow. 
Paying more slavish tribute than they owe. 

By reprobate desire thus madly led, soo 

The Roman lord marcheth to Lucrece' bed. 

The locks between her chamber and his will. 
Each one by him enforced, retires his ward ; 
But, as they open, they all rate his ill. 
Which drives the creeping thief to some regard: 
The threshold grates the door to have him heard; 

Night- wandering weasels shriek to see him there; 

They fright him, yet he still pursues his fear. 



286 cross him] work on him at cross-purposes. 

303 retires his ward] draws back its bolt. "Retires" is used like the French 

"retirer." Cf. line 641, infra. 
308 his fear] the cause of his fear, his peril. 
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As each unwilling portal yields him way, 

Through little vents and crannies of the place 3io 

The wind wars with his torch to make him stay, 

And blows the smoke of it into his face. 

Extinguishing his conduct in this case; 

But his hot heart, which fond desire doth scorch, 
Puflfs forth another wind that fires the torch: 

And being lighted, by the light he spies 

Lucretia's glove, wherein her needle sticks: 

He takes it from the rushes where it lies, 

And griping it, the needle his finger pricks; 

As who should say "This glove to wanton tricks 320 

Is not inured; return again in haste; 

Thou see'st our mistress' ornaments are chaste." 

But all these poor forbiddings could not stay him; 

He in the worst sense construes their denial : 

The doors, the wind, the glove, that did delay him. 

He takes for accidental things of trial; 

Or as those bars which stop the hourly dial. 

Who with a lingering stay his course doth let. 
Till every minute pays the hour his debt. 

313 his conduct in this case] his conductor or guide in this business. Cf. 
Rom. and Jul., V, iii, 116: "Come bitter conduct, come unsavoury 
guide." 

318 the rushes] the rushes, which strewed the floors of the chief rooms in 
Elizabethan houses. Cf. Cymb., U, ii, 12-13: "Our Tarquin thus 
Did softly press the rushes." 

319 needle] The word must be pronounced monosyllabically. The alter- 
native form neeld is substituted by Malone. 

328 let] hinder. So line 10, supra. Cf. line 330: "lets" (i. e., hindrances). 
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"So, so," quoth he, "these lets attend the time, sso 

Like little frosts that sometime threat the spring. 

To add a more rejoicing to the prime. 

And give the sneaped birds more cause to sing. 

Pain pays the income of each precious thing; 

Huge rocks, high winds, strong pirates, shelves and 
sands. 

The merchant fears, ere rich at home he lands." 

Now is he come unto the chamber door. 

That shuts him from the heaven of his thought. 

Which with a yielding latch, and with no more. 

Hath barr'd him from the blessed thing he sought. 840 

So from himself impiety hath wrought. 

That for his prey to pray he doth begin. 

As if the heavens should countenance his sin. 

But in the midst of his unfruitful prayer. 
Having solicited the eternal power 
That his foul thoughts might compass his fair fair. 
And they would stand auspicious to the hour, 
Even there he starts: quoth he, "I must deflower: 

330 these lets . . . time] these hindrances are incidental to the occasion. 

333 sneaped] nipped, pinched. 

335 shelves] shoals, banks. Cf. Milton's Comus, 117: "the tawjij sands 
and shelves." 

341 So from himself . . . wrought] His wickedness has carried him so 
far from his better judgment. 

346 his fair fair] his fair beauty. The second "fair" is, of course, a sub- 
stantive. Cf, Venus and Adonis, 1083, and note. 
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The powers to whom I pray abhor this fact; 

How can they then assist me in the act ? sso 

"Then Love and Fortune be my gods, my guide ! 

My will is back'd with resolution: 

Thoughts are but dreams till their effects be tried; 

The blackest sin is clear'd with absolution; 

Against love's fire fear's frost hath dissolution. 
The eye of heaven is out, and misty night 
Covers the shame that follows sweet delight." 

This said, his guilty hand pluck'd up the latch. 

And with his knee the door he opens wide. 

The dove sleeps fast that this night-owl will catch : seo 

Thus treason works ere traitors be espied. 

Who sees the lurking serpent steps aside; 

But she, sound sleeping, fearing no such thing. 

Lies at the mercy of his mortal sting. 

Into the chamber wickedly he stalks 
And gazeth on her yet unstained bed. 
The curtains being close, about he walks. 
Rolling his greedy eyeballs in his head : 
By their high treason is his heart misled; 

349 fact] crime. Cf. line 239, supra. 

354 The blackest sin . . . absolutwn] An anachronistic reference to the 
Roman Catholic doctrine of sacerdotal absolution. 

356 The eye of heaven is out] The sun has ceased to shine. Cf . Rich. II, 
I, iii, 275 : "All places that the eye of heaven visits." Cf. Sonnd xviii, 
5: " the eye of heaven," and xxxiii, 2: "sovereign eye." 

365 stalhs] steps stealthily. Lucrece describes him as entering her cham- 
ber as "A creeping creature " (line 1627, infra). 
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Which gives the watch-word to his hand full soon 370 
To draw the cloud that hides the silver moon. 

Look, as the fair and fiery-pointed sun, 
Rushing from forth a cloud, bereaves our sight; 
Even so, the curtain drawn, his eyes begun 
To wink, being blinded with a greater light: 
Whether it is that she reflects so bright, 

That dazzleth them, or else some shame supposed ; 

But blind they are, and keep themselves enclosed. 

O, had they in that darksome prison died ! 

Then had they seen the period of their ill ; 880 

Then CoUatine again, by Lucrece' side. 

In his clear bed might have reposed still : 

But they must ope, this blessed league to kill ; 
And holy-thoughted Lucrece to their sight 
Must sell her joy, her life, her world's delight. 

Her lily hand her rosy cheek lies under. 
Cozening the pillow of a lawful kiss; 

S71 the silver moon[ Lucrece, who is chaste as Diana, goddess of the moon. 
Cf. Cor., V, iii, 65 (of Valeria): "The moon of Rome, chaste as the 
icicle." 

372 fiery-pointei\ equipped or furnished with fire; "pointed" is often 
used as here for "appointed." 

374 dravm] drawn back, withdrawn. 

377 some shame supposed] some suggestion of shame. 

380 the period] the end. 

382 clear] pure, unpolluted. 

386-396 Her lily hand . . . dew of night] This stanza reduced to six lines, 
together with four lines of the succeeding stanza, figures with much 
verbal modification in the Fragmetita Aurea, 1646, pp. 29-30, a post- 
humous collection of verse by Sir John Suckling, the Cavalier poet, 
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Who, therefore angry, seems to part in sunder. 

Swelling on either side to want his bliss; 

Between whose hills her head entombed is : 390 

Where, Uke a virtuous monument, she lies. 
To be admired of lewd unhallow'd eyes. 

Without the bed her other fair hand was, 
On the green coverlet; whose perfect white 
Show'd like an April daisy on the grass. 
With pearly sweat, resembling dew of night. 
Her eyes, like marigolds, had sheathed their light. 
And canopied in darkness sweetly lay, 
Till they might open to adorn the day. 

Her hair, like golden threads, play'd with her breath ; 400 

O modest wantons ! wanton modesty ! 

Showing life's triumph in the map of death. 

And death's dim look in hfe's mortality: 

Each in her sleep themselves so beautify 

As if between them twain there were nb strife. 
But that life lived in death and death in life. 



who was a warm admirer of Shakespeare. Suckling added fourteen 
original lines to the ten, which he drew from Shakespeare, and called 
the whole "A Supplement to an imperfect copy of verses of Mr. 
Will Shakespears." 

389 Swelling . . . his bliss] Rising up on either side because it (i. e., the 
pillow) was deprived of its bliss. 

400 golden threads] Cf. Ovid's description of Lucrece (Fasti, 11, 763): 
"flavi capilli." 

402 the map of death] the picture of death. Cf. Rich. II, V, i, 12: "Thou 
map of honour." 

403 life's mortality] mortal life. Cf. Mad)., 11, iii, 91 : "There's nothing 
serious in mortality." 
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Her breasts, like ivory globes circled with blue, 
A pair of maiden worlds unconquered. 
Save of their lord no bearing yoke they knew. 
And him by oath they truly honoured. 4io 

These worlds in Tarquin new ambition bred ; 
Who, like a foul usurper, went about 
From this fair throne to heave the owner out. 

What could he see but mightily he noted ? 
What did he note but strongly he desired ? 
What he beheld, on that he firmly doted. 
And in his will his wilful eye he tired. 
With more than admiration he admired 

Her azure veins, her alabaster skin. 

Her coral lips, her snow-white dimpled chin. 420 

As the grim lion fawneth o'er his prey, 

Sharp hunger by the conquest satisfied. 

So o'er this sleeping soul doth Tarquin stay. 

His rage of lust by gazing qualified; 

Slack'd, not suppress'd; for standing by her side. 



408 unconquered] the epithet is used here as of an unconquered or 
" maiden " castle, which has known no master save its own "lord " 
(line 409). 

417 And in his will . . . he tired] He wearied or glutted his lustful eye 
with the object of his desire. "Tired" here seems to combine the or- 
dinary sense with that of "devouring" in which sense it was specific- 
ally applied to hawks or eagles. Cf. Venus and Adonis, 55-36: "an 
empty eagle . . . Tires with her beak on feathers, flesh and bone." 

424 qualified] allayed, diminished. Ci. Sonnet cyk, 2; "Though absence 
seem'd my flame to qualify." 
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His eye, which late this mutiny restrains. 
Unto a greater uproar tempts his veins : 

And they, hke straggling slaves for pillage fighting, 
Obdurate vassals fell exploits effecting. 
In bloody death and ravishment delighting, 430 

Nor children's tears nor mothers' groans respecting. 
Swell in their pride, the onset still expecting: 
Anon his beating heart, alarum striking. 
Gives the hot charge, and bids them do their liking. 

His drumming heart cheers up his burning eye. 
His eye commends the leading to hig hand; 
His hand, as proud of such a dignity. 
Smoking with pride, march'd on to make his stand 
On her bare breast, the heart of all her land ; 

Whose ranks of blue veins, as his hand did scale, 440 
Left their round turrets destitute and pale. 

They, mustering to the quiet cabinet 
Where their dear governess and lady lies, 

433 alarum striking] sounding the signal for the charge. These military 
metaphors applied to the assault of love, which are continued in lines 
469 et seq., infra, are very common in sixteenth century poetry. Cf. 
Lord Vaux's very popular poem, "When Cupid scaled first the fort," 
in Tottel's Miscellany (1557), of which the second stanza runs "There 
saw I love upon the wall, How he his banner did display Alarml alarml 
he 'gan to call And bade his soldiers keep array." 

436 commends the leading] makes over the control of the attack. 

437-439 His hand . . . On her bare breast] Cf . Livy's phrase : " Sinis- 
traque manu mulieris pectore oppresso." 

438 pride] lustful desire. 

442-443 the quiet cabinet . . . lady lies] the heart which is mistress of the 
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Do tell her she is dreadfully beset, 
And fright her with confusion of their cries : 
She, much amazed, breaks ope her lock'd-up eyes. 
Who, peeping forth this tumult to behold. 
Are by his flaming torch dimm'd and controU'd. 

Imagine her as one in dead of night 
From forth dull sleep by dreadful fancy waking, 460 

That thinks she hath beheld some ghastly sprite. 
Whose grim aspect sets every joint a-shaking; 
What terror 't is ! but she, in worser taking. 
From sleep disturbed, heedfuUy doth view 
The sight which makes supposed terror true. 

Wrapp'd and confounded in a thousand fears. 

Like to a new-kill'd bird she trembling lies; 

She dares not look; yet, winking, there appears 

Quick-shifting antics, ugly in her eyes : 

Such shadows are the weak brain's forgeries; 460 

Who, angry that the eyes fly from their lights. 
In darkness daunts them with more dreadful sights. 

His hand, that yet remains upon her breast, — 
Rude ram, to batter such an ivory wall ! — 

blood in the veins. Cf. ^ Hen. IV, IV, iii, 108-109: "and then the 
vital commoners and inland petty spirits [i. e., the blood-vessels and 
other inward corporeal agents] muster me all to their captain, the 
heart." 

448 controU'd] oppressed or mastered. 

453 taking] alarm, agony. The word in this sense is now a vulgarism. 

458 vdnking] with eyes shut. 

459 antics] grotesque phantoms. 
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May feel her heart, poor citizen ! distress'd, 
Wounding itself to death, rise up and fall, 
Beating her bulk, that his hand shakes withal. 
This moves in him more rage and lesser pity. 
To make the breach and enter this sweet city. 

First, like a trumpet, doth his tongue begin 470 

To sound a parley to his heartless foe; 

Who o'er the white sheet peers her whiter chin, 

The reason of this rash alarm to know. 

Which he by dumb demeanour seeks to show; 
But she with vehement prayers urgeth still 
Under what colour he commits this ill. 

Thus he replies: "The colour in thy face, 
That even for anger makes the lily pale 

467 Beating her bulk] Lashing her whole frame. Cf. Hamlet, II, i, 95: 
"As it did seem to shatter all his bulk." 

469 this sweet city] a common metaphor. Cf. Lover's CompL, line 176: 
"I held my city," and note. The militaiy metaphors of lines 428- 
441, supra, are now resumed. 

471 heartless] disheartened, deprived of courage. Cf. line 1392, infra. 

473 Who o'er the white sheet . . . chin] Cf. Venus and Adonis, 398: 
"Teaching the sheets a whiter hue than white," and Constable's de- 
scription of his mistress in bed, in Diana (ed. 1592, Sonnet iv, 7; ed. 
1594, Decade ii. Sonnet iii) : " and whiter skin with white sheet 
covered." 

476 colour] pretext, with a punning reference to the word in the sense of 
"a military flag." Cf. lines 477 and 481, infra. 

477-479 The colour . . . her own disgrace] Cf. Constable's Diana (ed. 
1592, Sonnet xvii ; ed. 1594, Decade i. Sonnet ix) : 

"My Lady's presence makes the roses red 
Because to see her lips they blush for shame. 
The Lily's leaves for envy, pale became." 
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And the red rose blush at her own disgrace. 

Shall plead for me and tell my loving tale : 480 

Under that colour am I come to scale 

Thy never-conquer'd fort : the fault is thine. 
For those thine eyes betray thee unto mine. 

"Thus I forestall thee, if thou mean to chide: 
Thy beauty hath ensnared thee to this night, 
Where thou with patience must my will abide; 
My will that marks thee for my earth's delight. 
Which I to conquer sought with all my might; 
But as reproof and reason beat it dead. 
By thy bright beauty was it newly bred. *90 

"I see what crosses my attempt will bring; 

I know what thorns the growing rose defends ; 

I think the honey guarded with a sting; 

All this beforehand counsel comprehends: 

But will is deaf and hears no heedful friends; 
Only he hath an eye to gaze on beauty, 
And dotes on what he looks, 'gainst law or duty. 

"I have debated, even in my soul, 

What wrong, what shame, what sorrow I shall breed ; 



481-182 I come to scale . . . fort] Cf. Lord Vaux's "When Cupid scaled 
first the fort," in Tottel's Miscellany (1567), and see note on line 
433, supra. 

492 / hww what thorns . . . defends] Cf. Daniel's Rosamond (1592), 217: 
"The ungather'd Rose, defended with the thorns." 
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But nothing can affection's course control, soo 

Or stop the headlong fury of his speed. 
I know repentant tears ensue the deed. 

Reproach, disdain and deadly enmity; 

Yet strive I to embrace mine infamy." 

This said, he shakes aloft his Roman blade. 
Which, like a falcon towering in the skies, 
Coucheth the fowl below with his wings' shade, 
Whose crooked beak threats if he mount he dies : 
So under his insulting falchion lies 

Harmless Lucretia, marking what he tells sio 

With trembling fear, as fowl hear falcon's bells. 

"Lucrece," quoth he, "this night I must enjoy thee: 
If thou deny, then force must work my way. 
For in thy bed I purpose to destroy thee: 
That done, some worthless slave of thine I'll slay. 
To kill thine honour with thy life's decay ; 

And in thy dead arms do I mean to place him, 
Swearing I slew him, seeing thee embrace him. 

500 ajfection's course] the course of lustful passion. 

502 ensue] follow on, pursue. 

507 Coucheth the fowl] Makes the fowl cower or crouch. 

511 falcon's bells] Bells were attached to the claws of hawks or falcons in 
the sport of hawking or falconry. Ci. As you likeit,!!!. Hi, 70: "As 
. . . the falcon her bells, so man hath his desires." 

515 some worthless slave of thine] Cf. Chaucer's Legend of Good Women, 
line 1807: "thy knave," and Bandello's novel "uno dei tuoi seryi." 
Painter makes Tarquin refer to a slave of his own. Livy and Ovid 
give the word "slave" no epithet, and leave the ownership undeter- 
mined. See lines 670-671 and 1632, infra. 
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"So thy surviving husband shall remain 

The scornful mark of every open eye; 520 

Thy kinsmen hang their heads at this disdain. 

Thy issue blurr'd with nameless bastardy : 

And thou, the author of their obloquy, 

Shalt have thy trespass cited up in rhymes 
And sung by children in succeeding times. 

"But if thou yield, I rest thy secret friend: 

The fault unknown is as a thought unacted; 

A little harm done to a great good end 

For lawful policy remains enacted. 

The poisonous simple sometime is compacted sso 

In a pure compound; being so applied, 

His venom in effect is purified. 

"Then, for thy husband and thy children's sake, 
Tender my suit : bequeath not to their lot 
The shame that from them no device can take. 
The blemish that will never be forgot; 
Worse than a slavish wipe or birth-hour's blot: 



622 nameless bastardy] Cf. Two Gent., Ill, i, 310-312: "bastard virtues; 
that, indeed, know not their fathers, and therefore have no names." 
624 cited up in rhymes] fully described in ballads. 
630 simple] drug. 

634 Tender] Cherish, treat with tenderness. Cf. Hamlet, I, iii, 107: 
" Tender yourself more dearly." 

635 no device can take] no heraldry can remove. The poet's predilection 
for heraldic terminology is again illustrated. See lines 57 and 205, 
supra. 

637 o slavish wipe or birth-hour's blot] the mark branding a slave or ugly 
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For marks descried in men's nativity 

Are nature's faults, not their own infamy." 

Here with a cockatrice' dead-killing eye 540 

He rouseth up himself, and makes a pause; 

While she, the picture of true piety. 

Like a white hind under the gripe's sharp claws. 

Pleads, in a wilderness where are no laws. 

To the rough beast that knows no gentle right. 
Nor aught obeys but his foul appetite. 

But when a black-faced cloud the world doth threat. 
In his dim mist the aspiring mountains hiding, 
From earth's dark womb some gentle gust doth get, 
Which blows these pitchy vapours from their biding, sso 
Hindering their present fall by this dividing; 
So his unhallow'd haste her words delays. 
And moody Pluto winks while Orpheus plays. 

Yet, foul night-waking cat, he doth but dally. 
While in his hold-fast foot the weak mouse panteth : 



birthmark. Cf. Mids. N. Dr., V, i, 398: "the blots of Nature's 

hand." 
540 o cochdrice' dead-Jdlling eye] a reference to the fabulous serpent also 

called the "basilisk" which killed with a glance. Cf. Rom. and Jvl., 

in, ii, 47: "the death^darting eye of cockatrice." 
543 the gripe's] the griffin ; a fabulous animal with the head and wings of 

an eagle and the body of a lion. Cf . Cotgrave, Fr.-Engl. Did. : 

"Griffon: m., a gripe or griffon." In Golding's translation of 0\'id's 

Metam., bk. iv (ed. 1612, f. 50a): "(Tityus) Did with his bowels 

feede a Ch-ype that tare them out by strength." 
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Her sad behaviour feeds his vulture folly, 
A swallowing gulf that even in plenty wanteth : 
His ear her prayers admits, but his heart granteth 
No penetrable entrance to her plaining: 
Tears harden lust, though marble wear with 
raining. 660 

Her pity-pleading eyes are sadly fixed 

In the remorseless wrinkles of his face; 

Her modest eloquence with sighs is mixed. 

Which to her oratory adds more grace. 

She puts the period often from his place. 

And midst the sentence so her accent breaks 
That twice she doth begin ere once she speaks. 

She conjures him by high almighty Jove, 
By knighthood, gentry, and sweet friendship's oath. 
By her untimely tears, her husband's love, 670 

By holy human law and common troth, 
By heaven and earth, and all the power of both. 
That to his borrow'd bed he make retire. 
And stoop to honour, not to foul desire. 



656 vulture foUy] greedy lust. Cf. Venus and Adonis, 551 : "vvlture 
thought." For "foUy " cf. Othello, V, ii, 135 : "She turned to foUy," 
and line 851, infra. 

665-566 She puts the period , . . breaks] She interrupts her sentences, 
postpones their due conclusions. Cf. Mids. N. Dr., V, i, 96-98: 
"Makes periods in the midst of sentences. Throttle their practised 
accent in their fears. And, in conclusion, dumbly have broke off." 

SIS make retire] make retreat, withdraw. 

674 sloop] make obeisance, yield. 
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Quoth she: "Reward not hospitality 
With such black payment as thou hast pretended; 
Mud not the fountain that gave drink to thee ; 
Mar not the thing that cannot be amended; 
End thy ill aim before thy shoot be ended; 

He is no woodman that doth bend his bow fiso 

To strike a poor unseasonable doe. 

"My husband is thy friend; for his sake spare me: 
Thyself art mighty; for thine own sake leave me: 
Myself a weakling ; do not then ensnare me : 
Thou look'st not like deceit; do not deceive me. 
My sighs, like whirlwinds, labour hence to heave thee : 
If ever man were moved with woman's moans, 
Be moved with my tears, my sighs, my groans: 

"All which together, like a troubled ocean. 

Beat at thy rocky and wreck-threatening heart, 690 

To soften it with their continual motion; 

For stones dissolved to water do convert. 

O, if no harder than a stone thou art, 

Melt at my tears, and be compassionate ! 

Soft pity enters at an iron gate. 

"In Tarquin's likeness I did entertain thee: 
Hast thou put on his shape to do him shame ? 

676 pretended] intended, purposed. 

679 shoot] a pun on the words "suit" and "shoot," which seem to have 

been pronounced the same way. 
692 convert] turn. For the verb's intransitive use cf. Sonnet xiv, 12 and 

691, infra. For the sentiment of the line, see line 660, supra: "though 

marble wear with raining." 
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To all the host of heaven I complain me, 

Thou wrong'st his honour, wound'st his princely name. 

Thou art not what thou seem'st; and if the same, eoo 

Thou seem'st not what thou art, a god, a king; 

For kings, like gods, should govern every thing. 

"How will thy shame be seeded in thine age. 
When thus thy vices bud before thy spring ! 
If in thy hope thou darest do such outrage. 
What darest thou not when once thou art a king ? 
O, be remember'd, no outrageous thing 

From vassal actors can be wiped away; 

Then kings' misdeeds cannot be hid in clay. 

"This deed will make thee only loved for fear; 6io 

But happy monarchs still are fear'd for love : 
With foul offenders thou perforce must bear, 
When they in thee the like oflFences prove: 
If but for fear of this, thy will remove; 

For princes are the glass, the school, the book. 
Where subjects' eyes do learn, do read, do look. 



603 he seeded] reach maturity, be prolific. Cf . Trail, and Cress., I, iii, 316- 

317: "the seeded pride That hath to this maturity blown up." 
605 in thy hope] while (thou art) the hopeful heir. So 1 Hen. IV, V, ii, 

68: "England did never owe so sweet a hope [i. e., heir apparent]." 
607-609 no outrageous thing . . . hid in day] no outrageous crime on the 

part of men of inferior rank can be effaced; much less can kings' 

misdeeds be ignored when they are dead. 
615 For princes are the glass . . . the book] Cf . 3 Hen. IV, II, iii, 31-32 : 

"He was the mark and glass, copy and book. That fashioned others." 

"Glass" means "mirror." 
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"And wilt thou be the school where Lust shall learn? 

Must he in thee read lectures of such shame ? 

Wilt thou be glass wherein it shall discern 

Authority for sin, warrant for blame, 620 

To privilege dishonour in thy name ? 

Thou back'st reproach against long-living laud, 
And makest fair reputation but a bawd. 

"Hast thou command? by him that gave it thee, 

From a pure heart command thy rebel will : 

Draw not thy sword to guard iniquity. 

For it was lent thee all that brood to kill. 

Thy princely office how canst thou fulfil. 

When, pattern'd by thy fault, foul sin may say 

He learn'd to sin and thou didst teach the way ? eso 

"Think but how vile a spectacle it were. 

To view thy present trespass in another. 

Men's faults do seldom to themselves appear; 

Their own transgressions partially they smother: 

This guilt would seem death-worthy in thy brother. 
O, how are they wrapp'd in with infamies 
That from their own misdeeds askance their eyes ! 

"To thee, to thee, my heaved-up hands appeal. 
Not to seducing lust, thy rash relier: 



637 askance] divert, turn aside ; an exceptional usage of the adverb. 
639 lust, thy rash relier] lust that relies on thee as its rashly ready slave. 
Cf. line 706, infra: "[lust's] rash desire." 
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I sue for exiled majesty's repeal; 640 

Let him return, and flattering thoughts retire: 
His true respect will prison false desire, 

And wipe the dim mist from thy doting eyne. 
That thou shalt see thy state and pity mine." 

"Have done," quoth he: "my uncontrolled tide 

Turns not, but swells the higher by this let. 

Small lights are soon blown out, huge fires abide, 

And with the wind in greater fury fret: 

The petty streams that pay a daily debt 

To their salt sovereign, with their fresh falls' haste eso 
Add to his flow, but alter not his taste." 

"Thou art," quoth she, "a sea, a sovereign king; 

And, lo, there falls into thy boundless flood 

Black lust, dishonour, shame, misgoverning, 

Who seek to stain the ocean of thy blood. 

If all these petty ills shall change thy good. 

Thy sea within a puddle's womb is hearsed. 
And not the puddle in thy sea dispersed. 

"So shall these slaves be king, and thou their slave; 
Thou nobly base, they basely dignified; eeo 

Thou their fair life, and they thy fouler grave : 
Thou loathed in their shame, they in thy pride: 
The lesser thing should not the greater hide; 

640 majesty's repeal] the recall of the dignity befitting thy rank. 

641 flattering thoughts retire] withdraw seductive imaginings. For the 
transitive use of "retire " cf. line 303. 

647 Small lights . . . abide] Cf. S Hen. VI, IV, viii, 7-8: "A little fire is 
quickly trodden out. Which, being suflfer'd, rivers cannot quench." 
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The cedar stoops not to the base shrub's foot, 
But low shrubs wither at the cedar's root. 

"So let thy thoughts, low vassals to thy state" — 
"No more," quoth he ; "by heaven, I will not hear thee : 
Yield to my love; if not, enforced hate. 
Instead of love's coy touch, shall rudely tear thee: 
That done, despitefuUy I mean to bear thee 670 

Unto the base bed of some rascal groom. 
To be thy partner in this shameful doom." 

This said, he sets his foot upon the light. 
For light and lust are deadly enemies : 
Shame folded up in blind concealing night. 
When most unseen, then most doth tyrannize. 
The wolf hath seized his prey, the poor lamb cries ; 
Till with her own white fleece her voice controll'd 
Entombs her outcry in her lips' sweet fold : 

For with the nightly linen that she wears 680 

He pens her piteous clamours in her head. 

Cooling his hot face in the chastest tears 

That ever modest eyes with sorrow shed. 

O, that prone lust should stain so pure a bed ! 



677-679 The wolf . . . sweet fold] Shakespeare here seems to follow 

Ovid's Fasti, II, 799-800: 

" Sed tremit, ut quondam stabulis deprensa relictis 
Parva sub infesto cum jacet agna lupo." 

The word "fold" may be a reminiscence of Ovid's "stabulis." 

Chaucer in his Legend of Good Women, lines 1798-1799, strips the 

simile of all detail "as a wolfe that fynt a lambe alone." 

684 prone] headstrong, forward. 
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The spots whereof could weeping purify. 
Her tears should drop on them perpetually. 

But she hath lost a dearer thing than life, 
And he hath won what he would lose again : 
This forced league doth force a further strife; 
This momentary joy breeds months of pain; 690 

This hot desire converts to cold disdain : 
Pure Chastity is rifled of her store, 
And Lust, the thief, far poorer than before. 

Look, as the full-fed hound or gorged hawk. 

Unapt for tender smell or speedy flight. 

Make slow pursuit, or altogether balk 

The prey wherein by nature they delight. 

So surfeit-taking Tarquin fares this night: 
His taste delicious, in digestion souring. 
Devours his will, that lived by foul devouring. 700 

O, deeper sin than bottomless conceit 
Can comprehend in still imagination ! 
Drunken Desire must vomit his receipt. 



688 he hath won what he would lose again] Cf. Ovid's Fasti, 11, 811: 

"Quid, victor, gaudes? haec te victoria perdet." 
691 This hot desire . . . cold disdain] Cf. Sonnet cxxJx, 2-5: "lust in 

action . . . Enjoy'd no sooner but despised straight." For the 

intransitive use of " convert " cf. line 592. 
696 balk] miss or turn from. 
701 conceU] fancy, thought. 
703 his recdpt] what it has received. Cf. Cymb., I, vi, 44: "make desire 

vomit emptiness." 
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Ere he can see his own abomination. 

While Lust is in his pride, no exclamation 
Can curb his heat or rein his rash desire. 
Till, like a jade. Self-will himself doth tire. 

And then with lank and lean discolour'd cheek. 

With heavy eye, knit brow, and strengthless pace. 

Feeble Desire, all recreant, poor and meek, 7io 

Like to a bankrupt beggar wails his case: 

The flesh being proud. Desire doth fight with Grace, 

For there it revels, and when that decays 

The guilty rebel for remission prays. 

So fares it with this faultful lord of Rome, 

Who this accomplishment so hotly chased; 

For now against himself he sounds this doom. 

That through the length of times he stands disgraced : 

Besides, his soul's fair temple is defaced. 

To whose weak ruins muster troops of cares, 720 
To ask the spotted princess how she fares. 

She says, her subjects with foul insurrection 

Have batter'd down her consecrated wall, 

And by their mortal fault brought in subjection 

Her immortality, and made her thrall 

To living death and pain perpetual: 

Which in her prescience she controlled still. 
But her foresight could not forestall their will. 

707 like a jade . . . tire] Cf. Hen. VIII, I, i, 132-134: "anger is like A 

full-hot horse, who being allow'd his way, Self-mettle tires him." 
721 spotted] defiled, polluted. 
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Even in this thought through the dark night he stealeth, 
A captive victor that hath lost in gain; 730 

Bearing away the wound that nothing healeth, 
The scar that will, despite of cure, remain; 
Leaving his spoil perplex'd in greater pain. 

She bears the load of lust he left behind. 

And he the burthen of a guilty mind. 

He like a thievish dog creeps sadly thence; 

She like a wearied lamb lies panting there; 

He scowls, and hates himself for his offence; 

She, desperate, with her nails her flesh doth tear; 

He faintly flies, sweating with guilty fear; no 

She stays, exclaiming on the direful night; 

He runs, and chides his vanish'd, loathed delight. 

He thence departs a heavy convertite; 

She there remains a hopeless cast-away; 

He in his speed looks for the morning light; 

She prays she never may behold the day, 

"For day," quoth she, "night's 'scapes doth open lay. 
And my true eyes have never practised how 
To cloak offences with a cunning brow. 

"They think not but that every eye can see 750 

The same disgrace which they themselves behold; 

730 hath lost in gain] has suffered loss in gaining his purpose. Cf . Rom. 

and Jul., in, ii, 12: "learn me how to lose a winning match." 
743 convertite] penitent, proselyte. 
747 'scapes] lapses, transgressions. For the line, cf. 2 Hen. VI, IV, i, 1 : 

"The gaudy blabbing and remorseful day." 
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And therefore would they still in darkness be. 

To have their unseen sin remain untold; 

For they their guilt with weeping will unfold. 
And grave, like water that doth eat in steel, 
Upon my cheeks what helpless shame I feel." 

Here she exclaims against repose and rest. 

And bids her eyes hereafter still be blind. 

She wakes her heart by beating on her breast. 

And bids it leap from thence, where it may find 760 

Some purer chest to close so pure a mind. 

Frantic with grief thus breathes she forth her spite 

Against the unseen secrecy of night: 

"O comfort-killing Night, image of hell ! 

Dim register and notary of shame ! 

Black stage for tragedies and murders fell ! 

Vast sin-concealing chaos ! nurse of blame ! 

Blind muffled bawd ! dark harbour for defame ! 
Grim cave of death ! whispering conspirator 
With close-tongued treason and the ravisher ! 770 

"O hateful, vaporous and foggy Night! 
Since thou art guilty of my cureless crime, 

755 grave] engrave. Cf. Venus and Adonis, 376: "And, being steel'd, 
soft sighs can never grave it." 

765 register and notary] registrar and recorder. 

766 Black stage for tragedies] The stage was hung at the back with black 
baize when tragedies were performed in the theatre. 

768 defame] dishonour: cf. 817 and 1033, infra. Shakespeare uses the 
word only as a substantive in this poem. But the usage is not un- 
common with his contemporaries. Cf. Drayton's Barons' Wars, IV, 
xlvi: " more black was her defame." 
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Muster thy mists to meet the eastern light. 
Make war against proportion'd course of time; 
Or if thou wilt permit the sun to climb 

His wonted height, yet ere he go to bed. 
Knit poisonous clouds about his golden head. 

"With rotten damps ravish the morning air; 

Let their exhaled unwholesome breaths make sick 

The life of purity, the supreme fair, 780 

Ere he arrive his weary noon-tide prick; 

And let thy misty vapours march so thick 

That in their smoky ranks his smother'd light 
May set at noon and make perpetual night. 

"Were Tarquin Night, as he is but Night's child. 
The silver-shining queen he would distain; 
Her twinkling handmaids too, by him defiled, 
Through Night's black bosom should not peep again: 
So should I have co-partners in my pain; 

And fellowship in woe doth woe assuage, tso 

As palmers' chat makes short their pilgrimage. 

781 noovAide 'pncle\ mark of noon on the dial's face. The phrase ap- 
pears in 3 Hen. VI, I, iv, 34. 

787 Her twinkling handmaids] Cf. TroU. and Cress., V, ii, 91: "By all 
Diana's waiting women yond." 

790 fellowship in woe . . . assvage] Cf. the Latin proverb assigned to 
Cato and quoted in Marlowe's FavMus,Il, i, 42: "solamen miseris 
socios habuisse doloris." Seneca, De Consolatione ad Polybium, 
cap. xxxi, expounds the same sentiment which Shakespeare cites 
again in Rom. andJid., Ill, ii, 116: "if sour woe delights in fellow- 
ship "; and Lear, III, vi, 113-114: "the mind much sufferance doth 
o'erskip. When grief hath mates, and bearing fellowship." 

791 palmers' chat] the talk of pilgrims with one another. 
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"Where now I have no one to blush with me. 

To cross their arms and hang their heads with mine. 

To mask their brows and hide their infamy; 

But I alone alone must sit and pine, 

Seasoning the earth with showers of silver brine, 

Mingling my talk with tears, my grief with groans, 
Poor wasting monimients of lasting moans. 

"O Night, thou furnace of foul-reeking smoke. 

Let not the jealous Day behold that face soo 

Which underneath thy black all-hiding cloak 

Immodestly lies martyr'd with disgrace ! 

Keep still possession of thy gloomy place. 

That all the faults which in thy reign are made 



May likewise be sepulchred in thy shade 



"Make me not object to the tell-tale Day ! 

The light will show, character'd in my brow. 

The story of sweet chastity's decay. 

The impious breach of holy wedlock vow : 

Yea, the illiterate, that know not how 8io 



792 Where] Whereas. 

793 To cross their arms] A familiar sign of melancholy. Cf. Two Gent., 
II, i, 17-18 : "to wreathe your arms like a malcontent." 

794 To mask their brows] Cf. Macb., TV, iii, 208-209: "ne'er pull your 
hat upon your brows; Give sorrow words." 

796 silver brine] Cf. Lover's Compl., 17-18: "the brine That season 'd 

woe had pelleted in tears," and note. 
805 septdchred] the word is accented on the second syllable. 
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To cipher what is writ in learned books. 
Will quote my loathsome trespass in my looks. 

"The nurse, to still her child, will tell my story, 
And fright her crying babe with Tarquin's name; 
The orator, to deck his oratory, 
Will couple my reproach to Tarquin's shame; 
Feast-finding minstrels, tuning my defame. 
Will tie the hearers to attend each line. 
How Tarquin wronged me, I CoUatine. 

"Let my good name, that senseless reputation, 820 

For CoUatine's dear love be kept unspotted: 
If that be made a theme for disputation. 
The branches of another root are rotted. 
And undeserved reproach to him allotted 

That is as clear from this attaint of mine 

As I, ere this, was pure to Collatine. 

"O unseen shame! invisible disgrace! 

O unf elt sore ! crest- wounding, private scar ! 

Reproach is stamp'd in CoUatinus' face, 

811 cipher] decipher, make out. 

812 quote] mark, observe. 

817 Feast- finding . . . defame] Minstrels in search of engagement at a 

feast, making my dishonour the theme of their song. For "defame" 

of. lines 768 and 1033. 
820 senseless reputation] reputation free from, or irreconcilable with, 

sensual sin. This use of " senseless" is rare. Cf . Meas. for Meas., 

I, iv, 59: " motions of the sense." 
828 crest-wounding] dishonouring the crest or cognisance of the family; 

another heraldic reference. Cf. lines 206, supra: "Some loathsome 

dash the herald will contrive." 
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And Tarquin's eye may read the mot afar, 830 

How he in peace is wounded, not in war. 

Alas, how many bear such shameful blows. 
Which not themselves, but he that gives them 
knows! 

"If, CoUatine, thine honour lay in me. 

From me by strong assault it is bereft. 

My honey lost, and I, a drone-like bee. 

Have no perfection of my summer left. 

But robb'd and ransack'd by injurious theft: 

In thy weak hive a wandering wasp hath crept, 
And suck'd the honey which thy chaste bee kept. 840 

"Yet am I guilty of thy honour's wrack; 
Yet for thy honour did I entertain him; 
Coming from thee, I could not put him back. 
For it had been dishonour to disdain him : 
Besides, of weariness he did complain him. 
And talk'd of virtue : O unlook'd-for evil. 
When virtue is profaned in such a devil ! 

"Why should the worm intrude the maiden bud? 

Or hateful cuckoos hatch in sparrows' nests ? 

Or toads infect fair founts with venom mud ? 850 



830 mot] the motto on a crest or coat-of-anns. 

845 complain him] a common reflexive form of the verb. Cf . Rich. II, I, 
ii, 42: "When then, alas, may I complain myself? " 

848 intrude] make intrusion into; a rare usage. 

849 Or hateful cuckoos . . . nests] Cf. iear, I, iv, 214-215 : "The hedge- 
sparrow fed the cuckoo so long, That it had it head bit off by it yoimg." 
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Or tyrant folly lurk in gentle breasts ? 

Or kings be breakers of their own behests ? 

But no perfection is so absolute 

That some impurity doth not pollute, 

"The aged man that coflFers up his gold 

Is plagued with cramps and gouts and painful fits, 

And scarce hath eyes his treasure to behold. 

But like still-pining Tantalus he sits 

And useless barns the harvest of his wits. 

Having no other pleasure of his gain seo 

But torment that it cannot cure his pain. 

"So then he hath it when he cannot use it. 
And leaves it to be master'd by his young; 
Who in their pride do presently abuse it: 
Their father was too weak, and they too strong, 
To hold their cursed-blessed fortune long. 



851 foUy] depravity, wickedness. Cf. 556, supra. 

868 stiH-pining Tantalus] Tantalus always yearning for drink and food. 
The only other reference made by Shakespeare to Tantalus is in Venus 
and Adonis, 599. Ovid's sole reference to Tantalus (Metam., iv, 458) 
is rendered by Golding thus: "The water fled from Tantalus that 
touched his nether lip And apples hanging over him did ever from 
him slip." 

869 tiseless hams] stores as in a bam to no purpose. 

863 master'd by his young] owned by his young children. 

865-866 Their father . . . fortune long] Their father was physically too 

weak and they physically too strong to keep this fortune, which should 

be a blessing but is a curse to them. 
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The sweets we wish for turn to loathed sours 
Even in the moment that we call them ours. 

"Unruly blasts wait on the tender spring; 
Unwholesome weeds take root with precious flowers ; 870 
The adder hisses where the sweet birds sing; 
What virtue breeds iniquity devours : 
We have no good that we can say is ours 

But ill-annexed Opportunity 

Or kills his life or else his quality. 

"O Opportunity, thy guilt is great ! 

'T is thou that executest the traitor's treason ; 

Thou set'st the wolf where he the lamb may get; 

Whoever plots the sin, thou point'st the season; 

'T is thou that spurn'st at right, at law, at reason ; sso 
And in thy shady cell, where none may spy him. 
Sits Sin, to seize the souls that wander by him. 

"Thou makest the vestal violate her oath; 

Thou blow'st the fire when temperance is thaw'd; 

Thou smother'st honesty, thou murder' st troth; 

Thou foul abettor ! thou notorious bawd ! 

Thou plantest scandal and displacest laud: 

Thou ravisher, thou traitor, thou false thief. 
Thy honey turns to gall, thy joy to grief ! 



869 Unruly blasts . . . spring] Cf. line 49, SMpro; "Thy hasty spring still 
blasts." 

874 ill-annexei\ mistimed, inauspicious. 

875 Or Mils . . . giMlily] Either slays virtue altogether or ruins its 
merits. 
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"Thy secret pleasure turns to open shame, 890 

Thy private feasting to a public fast. 

Thy smoothing titles to a ragged name. 

Thy sugar'd tongue to bitter wormwood taste: 

Thy violent vanities can never last. 

How comes it then, vile Opportunity, 
Being so bad, such numbers seek for thee? 

"When wilt thou be the humble suppliant's friend. 
And bring him where his suit may be obtained ? 
When wilt thou sort an hour great strifes to end ? 
Or free that soul which wretchedness hath chained ? 900 
Give physic to the sick, ease to the pained ? 

The poor, lame, blind, halt, creep, cry out for "thee ; 

But they ne'er meet with Opportunity. 

"The patient dies while the physician sleeps; 

The orphan pines while the oppressor feeds; 

Justice is feasting while the widow weeps; 

Advice is sporting while infection breeds: 

Thou grant' st no time for charitable deeds : 

Wrath, envy, treason, rape, and murder's rages. 
Thy heinous hours wait on them as their pages, no 

892 Thy smoothing . . . name] Thy flattering titles turn to an ignominious 
appellation. 

894 Thy violent vanities . . . last] Cf. Rom. and Jvl., II, vi, 9-10: 
"These violent delights have violent ends And in their triumph die." 

899 sort an hour] choose or allot an hour. 

907 Advice is sporting . . . breeds] Medical advisers are amusing them- 
selves while the plague is spreading. Cf. 2 Hen. IV, I, ii, 90-91 : 
"I heard say your lordship was sick ; I hope your lordship goes abroad 
by advice." 
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"When Truth and Virtue have to do with thee, 
A thousand crosses keep them from thy aid : 
They buy thy help, but Sin ne'er gives a fee; 
He gratis comes, and thou art well appaid 
As well to hear as grant what he hath said. 
My CoUatine would else have come to me 
When Tarquin did, but he was stay'd by thee. 

"Guilty thou art of murder and of theft. 

Guilty of perjury and subornation. 

Guilty of treason, forgery and shift, 920 

Guilty of incest, that abomination; 

An accessary by thine inclination 

To all sins past and all that are to come. 
From the creation to the general doom. 

"Mis-shapen Time, copesmate of ugly Night, 

Swift subtle post, carrier of grisly care. 

Eater of youth, false slave to false delight, 

Base watch of woes, sin's pack-horse, virtue's snare ; 

Thou nursest all and murder'st all that are: 

O, hear me then, injurious, shifting Time ! 93o 

Be guilty of my death, since of my crime. 

"Why hath thy servant Opportunity 
Betray'd the hours thou gavest me to repose, 

914 appaid] pleased, satisfied ; a somewhat archaic word, not used else- 
where by Shakespeare, but often found in Golding's translation of 
Ovid's Metam., iv, f. 46 a (1612 ed.) : " ill appayd " (i. e., ill pleased) 
and xiii, f. 148 b. 

925 copesmate] companion. 

928 watch of woes] watchman of woes, one who keeps count of woes just 
as the professional watchman keeps count of hours. 
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Cancell'd my fortunes and enchained me 
To endless date of never-ending woes ? 
Time's office is to fine the hate of foes. 

To eat up errors by opinion bred. 

Not spend the dowry of a lawful bed. 

"Time's glory is to calm contending kings, 

To unmask falsehood and bring truth to light, 9*0 

To stamp the seal of time in aged things, 

To wake the morn and sentinel the night. 

To wrong the wronger till he render right. 

To ruinate proud buildings with thy hours 

And smear with dust their glittering golden towers ; 

"To fill with worm-holes stately monuments. 

To feed oblivion with decay of things. 

To blot old books and alter their contents. 

To pluck the quills from ancient ravens' wings. 

To dry the old oak's sap and cherish springs, 95o 

936 to fine] to bring to an end. 

939-959 Time's glory . . . water-drops] Shakespeare was clearly familiar 
with Ovid's pathetic record of time's varied activities in Tristia, 
IV, vi, 1-16, — a passage which was constantly paraphrased by 
the French and Italian poets of the Renaissance. Two poems, 
Nos. xlvii and Ixxvii, of Thomas Watson's Hecatompathia (1582), 
are based on Italian paraphrases of Ovid's description of time's 
procedure. Giles Fletcher's lAda (1593), Sonnet xxviii, deals with 
the same topic. 

942 sentinel the night] keep guard through the night. 

943 To wrong] To injure. 

944 To ruinate proud buildings] Ci. Sonnet x, 7 : "Seeking that beauteous 
roof to ruinate." 

950 cherish springs] nurse saplmgs or young shoots to maturity. 
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To spoil antiquities of hammer'd steel 

And turn the giddy round of Fortune's wheel; 

"To show the beldam daughters of her daughter. 
To make the child a man, the man a child. 
To slay the tiger that doth live by slaughter. 
To tame the unicorn and lion wild. 
To mock the subtle in themselves beguiled. 

To cheer the ploughman with increaseful crops. 
And waste huge stones with little water-drops. 

"Why work'st thou mischief in thy pilgrimage, 960 

Unless thou couldst return to make amends ? 

One poor retiring minute in an age 

Would purchase thee a thousand thousand friends, 

Lending him wit that to bad debtors lends : 

O, this dread night, wouldst thou one hour come 
back, 

I could prevent this storm and shun thy wrack ! 

"Thou ceaseless lackey to eternity. 

With some mischance cross Tarquin in his flight: 

Devise extremes beyond extremity, 

953 the beldam] the aged grandmother. 

958 increasejul\ productive, rich in produce; a rare usage. 

959 And waste huge stones . . . water-drops] Cf . Watson's H ecatompathia, 
xlvii, 4: "In time the marble wears with weakest showers," and 
Greene's Arhasto (1584), ad fin.: "In time we see the silver drops. 
The craggy stones make soft." 

962 retiring] returning, going back again. 

967 lackey] footman, valet. 

969 extremes beyond extremity] extreme calamities beyond all precedent. 
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To make him curse this cursed crimeful night: 970 

Let ghastly shadows his lewd eyes affright. 

And the dire thought of his committed evil 
Shape every bush a hideous shapeless devil. 

"Disturb his hours of rest with restless trances. 
Afflict him in his bed with bedrid groans; 
Let there bechance him pitiful mischances. 
To make him moan; but pity not his moans: 
Stone him with harden'd hearts, harder than stones; 
And let mild women to him lose their mildness. 
Wilder to him than tigers in their wildness. 98o 

"Let him have time to tear his curled hair. 
Let him have time against himself to rave. 
Let him have time of time's help to despair. 
Let him have time to live a loathed slave. 
Let him have time a beggar's orts to crave. 

And time to see one that by alms doth live 
Disdain to him disdained scraps to give. 

"Let him have time to see his friends his foes. 
And merry fools to mock at him resort; 



973 Shape every hush . . . demi] Cf. Mida. N. Dr., V, i, 20-21 : "Or in 
the night, imagining some fear. How easy is a bush supposed a 
bearl" 

981 his curled hair] the epithet commonly implies in Shakespeare effemi- 
nate profligacy. Cf. Othello, I, ii, 68 : "curled darlings of our nation "; 
and Ant. and Cleop., V, ii, 299: "the curled Antony." 

985 orts] refuse, fragments. 
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Let him have time to mark how slow time goes 990 

In time of sorrow, and how swift and short 
His time of folly and his time of sport; 
And ever let his unrecalling crime 
Have time to wail the abusing of his time. 

"O Time, thou tutor both to good and bad. 

Teach me to curse him that thou taught'st this 
ill! 

At his own shadow let the thief run mad, 

Himself himself seek every hour to kill ! 

Such wretched hands such wretched blood should spill ; 
For who so base would such an office have looo 

As slanderous deathsman to so base a slave? 

"The baser is he, coming from a king, 
To shame his hope with deeds degenerate : 
The mightier man, the mightier is the thing 
That makes him honour'd or begets him hate; 
For greatest scandal waits on greatest state. 

The moon being clouded presently is miss'd. 
But little stars may hide them when they list. 

993 unrecalling] irrevocable. 

1001 slanderous deathsman] infamous executioner; "deathsman" is used 

in this sense in Lear, IV, vi, 260. "Slanderous" means "giving cause 

for slander and reproach." 
1003 his hope] his hopeful heirship, the favourable expectation of his 

youth. Cf. line 605, supra. 

1005 begets] procures; see Sonnets, Dedication: " the onlie begetter," and 
note. 

1006 For greatest scandal . . . greatest state] Cf. Sonnet Ixx, 2: "For 
slander's mark was ever yet the fair." 
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"The crow may bathe his coal-black wings in mire, 
And unperceived fly with the filth away; loio 

But if the like the snow-white swan desire. 
The stain upon his silver down will stay. 
Poor grooms are sightless night, kings glorious day : 
Gnats are unnoted wheresoe'er they fly. 
But eagles gazed upon with every eye. 

"Out, idle words, servants to shallow fools! 

Unprofitable sounds, weak arbitrators ! 

Busy yourselves in skill-contending schools; 

Debate where leisure serves with dull debaters; 

To trembling clients be you mediators: 1020 

For me, I force not argument a straw, 
Since that my case is past the help of law. 

"In vain I rail at Opportunity, 

At Time, at Tarquin, and uncheerful Night; 

In vain I cavil with mine infamy. 

In vain I spurn at my confirm'd despite: 

This helpless smoke of words doth me no right. 

The remedy indeed to do me good 

Is to let forth my foul-defiled blood. 

"Poor hand, why quiver'st thou at this decree? 1030 

Honour thyself to rid me of this shame ; 



1013 sightless] blind, dark. Cf. K. John, V, vi, 12: "eyeless night." 
1018 skilUcorUending schools] schools where argument is conducted in 

order to show dialectical skill, not in order to arrive at truth. 
1021 I force not] I do not value. Cf . i. i. L., V, ii, 440 : "Your oath once 

broke you force not to forswear." 
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For if I die, my honour lives in thee. 
But if I live, thou livest in my defame : 
Since thou couldst not defend thy loyal dame 
And wast afeard to scratch her wicked foe, 
Kill both thyself and her for yielding so." 

This said, from her be-tumbled couch she starteth. 
To find some desperate instrument of death : 
But this no slaughterhouse no tool imparteth 
To make more vent for passage of her breath ; 1040 

Which, thronging through her lips, so vanisheth 
As smoke from ^tna that in air consumes, 
Or that which from discharged cannon fumes. 

"In vain," quoth she, "I live, and seek in vain 
Some happy mean to end a hapless life. 
I fear'd by Tarquin's falchion to be slain. 
Yet for the self-same purpose seek a knife: 
But when I fear'd I was a loyal wife: 

So am I now: O no, that cannot be; 

Of that true type hath Tarquin rifled me. 1050 

"O, that is gone for which I sought to live. 
And therefore now I need not fear to die. 
To clear this spot by death, at least I give 



1033 defame] infamy, disgrace. Cf. lines 768 and 817. 
1053 To dear this spot] To purge this defilement. 
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A badge of fame to slander's livery, 

A dying life to living infamy : 

Poor helpless help, the treasure stol'n away. 
To burn the guiltless casket where it lay ! 

"Well, well, dear CoUatine, thou shalt not know 

The stained taste of violated troth ; 

I will not wrong thy true affection so, loeo 

To flatter thee with an infringed oath; 

This bastard graff shall never come to growth: 
He shall not boast who did thy stock pollute 
That thou art doting father of his fruit. 

"Nor shall he smile at thee in secret thought. 
Nor laugh with his companions at thy state; 
But thou shalt know thy interest was not bought 
Basely with gold, but stol'n from forth thy gate. 
For me, I am the mistress of my fate. 

And with my trespass never will dispense, 1070 

Till life to death acquit my forced offence. 



1054 A badge of fame . . . livery] Servants of noblemen wore on their 
liveries silver badges on which their master's arms were engraved. 

1062 graff] graft, shoot, scion. 

1067 thy interest] thy rightful claim, thy just claim. Cf. lines 1619 and 
1797, infra. 

1069 mistress of my fate] Cf. Jul. Cobs., I, ii, 139: "Men at some time 
are moMers of their fates." 

1070-1071 with my trespass . . . my forced offence] never will I excuse 
my sin till life pardon my compelled offence at the call of death. For 
"dispense" cf. lines 1279 and 1704, infra; see also Sonnd, cxii, 12. 
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"I will not poison thee with my attaint. 
Nor fold my fault in cleanly-coin'd excuses; 
My sable ground of sin I will not paint. 
To hide the truth of this false night's abuses : 
My tongue shall utter all; mine eyes, like sluices. 
As from a mountain-spring that feeds a dale, 
Shall gush pure streams to purge my impure tale." 

By this, lamenting Philomel had ended 
The well tuned warble of her nightly sorrow, 1080 

And solemn night with slow sad gait descended 
To ugly hell ; when, lo, the blushing morrow 
Lends light to all fair eyes that light will borrow : 
But cloudy Lucrece shames herself to see. 
And therefore still in night would clbister'd be. 

Revealing day through every cranny spies. 
And seems to point her out where she sits weeping ; 
To whom she sobbing speaks: "O eye of eyes. 
Why pry'st thou through my window? leave thy 

peeping : 
Mock with thy tickling beams eyes that are sleeping : 1090 
Brand not my forehead with thy piercing light, 
For day hath nought to do what 's done by night." 

1079 Philomel] the nightingale. See infra, lines 1128 seq. and Sonnet 

cii, 7. 
1081-1082 solemn night . . . ttgly helt\ Cf. Sonnet cxlv, 11-12: "night, 

who, like a fiend. From heaven to hell is flown away." 
1088 eye of eyes] Cf. line 356, supra: "the eye of heaven" (i. e., the sun), 

and note. 
1092 For day . . . by night] What 's done at night is none of the day's 

business. 
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Thus cavils she with every thing she sees : 
True grief is fond and testy as a child, 
Who wayward once, his mood with nought agrees : 
Old woes, not infant sorrows, bear them mild; 
Continuance tames the one; the other wild. 

Like an unpractised swimmer plunging still 
With too much labour drowns for want of skill. 

So she, deep-drenched in a sea of care, iioo 

Holds disputation with each thing she views. 
And to herself all sorrow doth compare; 
No object but her passion's strength renews. 
And as one shifts, another straight ensues: 

Sometime her grief is dumb and hath no words ; 

Sometime 't is mad and too much talk affords. 

The little birds that tune their morning's joy 
Make her moans mad with their sweet melody: 
For mirth doth search the bottom of annoy; 
Sad souls are slain in merry company; iiio 

Grief best is pleased with grief's society : 
True sorrow then is feelingly suflSced 
When with like semblance it is sympathized. 



1100 a sea of care] Cf. Hamlet, HI, i, 69 : "a sea of troubles," and note. 

1108-1109 Make her moans . . . of annoy] madden her in her lamenta- 
tions with their sweet melody; for mirth probes to the depths the 
troubled mind. Cf . for the general sentiment Rich. II, V, v, 61 : 
"This music mads me; let it sound no more." 

1113 Whenwith like semblance it is sympathized] When it finds sympa- 
thetic reflection in like sufferbg. Cf. Sonnet Ixxxii, 11-12: "Thou 
truly fair wert truly sympathized In true plain words." 
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'T is double death to drown in ken of shore ; 
He ten times pines that pines beholding food; 
To see the salve doth make the wound ache more; 
Great grief grieves most at that would do it good; 
Deep woes roll forward like a gentle flood, 

Who, being stopp'd, the bounding banks o'erflows ; 

Grief dallied with nor law nor limit knows. 1120 

"You mocking birds," quoth she, "your tunes entomb 
Within your hollow-swelling feather'd breasts. 
And in my hearing be you mute and dmnb: 
My restless discord loves no stops nor rests; 
A woeful hostess brooks not merry guests : 

Relish your nimble notes to pleasing ears; 

Distress likes dumps when time is kept with tears. 

"Come, Philomel, that sing'st of ravishment, 
Make thy sad grove in my dishevell'd hair: 

1123 be you mute and dumb] For the pleonasm cf. Hamlet, II, ii, 136: 
"or given my heart a winking miite and dumb." 

1124 710 stops nor rests] These are musical terms. "Stops" are the 
means of regulating the sounds of musical instruments, in the case of 
wind instruments through the finger holes, and in the case of stringed 
instruments through small metal crossbars exerting pressure on the 
wires, which were often called "frets" as in line 1140, infra. For 
" stops " cf. 2 2Tcn. /F, Induction, 17 : "a pipe . . . of so easy and 
so plain a stop " and Much Ado, III, ii, 54: "a lute-string . . . gov- 
erned by stops." 

1126 pleasing ears] ears likely to be pleased. 

1127 dumps] melancholy tunes. 

1128 PhilomeT] According to the classical myth Philomel after being 
ravished by Tereus, husband of her sister Progne, was turned into 
a nightingale. The story which is told in Ovid's Metam., bk. vi, and 
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As the dank earth weeps at thy languishment, iiso 

So I at each sad strain will strain a tear, 

And with deep groans the diapason bear; 

For burden- wise I'll hum on Tarquin still, 
While thou on Tereus descant'st better skill. 

"And whiles against a thorn thou bear'st thy part. 
To keep thy sharp woes waking, wretched I, 
To imitate thee well, against my heart 
Will fix a sharp knife, to affright mine eye; 
Who, if it wink, shall thereon fall and die. 



in Pettie's Palace of Pleasure, 1676, is often referred to in Tii. Andr., 
IV, i, 48. Imogen reads "the tale of Tereus" in Cymh., II, ii, 45. 
1130 languishment] distress. 

1132 diapason] a technical term in musical harmony defined as the interval 
of an octave. According to the contemporary composer Dowland it 
■was "a consonance of eight sounds and seven intervals." Occasion- 
ally it seems to mean a bass accompaniment in octaves. Wynd- 
ham quotes from Drayton's Idea, Sonnet ix, lines 9-10: 

" My hollow sighs the deepest bass do beare 
TVue diapason in distincted sound." 

Cf. Daniel's Rosamond (1592), 11. 124-125: "Still harmony, whose 
diapason lies Within a brow." 

1133 hurden-wise] as a sort of refrain. 

1134 Tereus] See note on line 1128, supra. 

descant'st better sldU] singest with greater skill. "Descant'st" is 
another technical musical term. "Descant" as a substantive was the 
leading melody and as a verb means "to sing the leading melody." 

1135 against a thorn] It was a common belief that the nightingale sang 
■with a thorn prickmg her breast. Cf. Pass. Pilg., xxi, 9-10: "She, 
poor bird, as all forlorn, Lean'd her breast up-till a thorn." 

1139 Who, if it wink] " My heart " is the antecedent of "Who," and 
"mine eyes" is referred to by "it." 
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These means, as frets upon an instrument, ii40 

Shall tune our heart-strings to true languishment. 

"And for, poor bird, thou sing'st not in the day. 
As shaming any eye should thee behold, 
Some dark deep desert, seated from the way. 
That knows not parching heat nor freezing cold. 
Will we find out; and there we will unfold 

To creatures stern sad tunes, to change their kinds : 
Since men prove beasts, let beasts bear gentle 
minds." 



As the poor frighted deer, that stands at gaze. 

Wildly determining which way to fly, ii50 

Or one encompass'd with a winding maze. 

That cannot tread the way out readily; 

So with herself is she in mutiny. 

To live or die, which of the twain were better. 
When life is shamed and death reproach's debtor. 



1140 frets] the stops or crossbars regulating the sounds of musical 

instruments. See note on line 1124, supra. 
1142 thou sing'st not in the day] Cf. Merch. of Ven., V, i, 104: "The 

nightingale, if she should sing by day." It is a curious misconception 

on Shakespeare's part that the nightingale only sings by night. 
1144 desert] an uncultivated wood, a wood in a state of nature. 
1147 to change their hinds] to alter or modify their fierce dispositions. 

For "kinds" cf. line 1242, infra. 

1154 To live or die . . . were better] Cf. ifaTJiZef, III, i, 56: "Tobe, ornot 
to be: that is the question." 

1155 death reproach's debtor] death being the debt which disgrace enforces. 
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"To kill myself," quoth she, "alack, what were it, 
But with my body my poor soul's pollution ? 
They that lose half with greater patience bear it 
Than they whose whole is swallow'd in confusion. 
That mother tries a merciless conclusion iieo 

Who, having two sweet babes, when death takes 
one. 

Will slay the other and be nurse to none. 

"My body or my soul, which was the dearer. 
When the one pure, the other made divine ? 
Whose love of either to myself was nearer. 
When both were kept for heaven and Collatine ? 
Ay me ! the bark peal'd from the lofty pine. 

His leaves will wither and his sap decay; 

So must my soul, her bark being peel'd away. 

"Her house is sack'd, her quiet interrupted, uto 

Her mansion batter'd by the enemy; 

Her sacred temple spotted, spoil'd, corrupted. 

Grossly engirt with daring infamy : 

Then let it not be call'd impiety. 

If in this blemish'd fort I make some hole 
Through which I may convey this troubled soul. 

"Yet die I will not till my Collatine 

Have heard the cause of my untimely death; 

That he may vow, in that sad hour of mine. 



1160 a merciless conclusion] a cruel experiment. 
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Revenge on him that made me stop my breath. iiso 

My stained blood to Tarquin I'll bequeath, 

Which by him tainted shall for him be spent. 

And as his due writ in my testament. 

"My honour I'll bequeath unto the knife 

That wounds my body so dishonoured. 

'T is honour to deprive dishonour'd life ; 

The one will live, the other being dead: 

So of shame's ashes shall my fame be bred; 
For in my death I murder shameful scorn: 
My shame so dead, mine honour is new-born. ii9o 

"Dear lord of that dear jewel I have lost. 

What legacy shall I bequeath to thee ? 

My resolution, love, shall be thy boast, 

By whose example thou revenged mayst be. 

How Tarquin must be used, read it in me: 

Myself, thy friend, will kill myself, thy foe. 
And, for my sake, serve thou false Tarquin so. 

"This brief abridgement of my will I make: 
My soul and body to the skies and ground; 
My resolution, husband, do thou take; 1200 

Mine honour be the knife's that makes my wound; 
My shame be his that did my fame confound; 
And all my fame that lives disbursed be 
To those that live and think no shame of me. 



1186 deprive] take away, destroy. Cf. Hamlet, I, iv, 73: "Which might 

deprive your sovereignty of reason," and line 1752, infra. 
1198 abridgemeni] epitome or summary. 
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"Thou, CoUatine, shalt oversee this will; 

How was I overseen that thou shalt see it ! 

My blood shall wash the slander of mine ill ; 

My life's foul deed, my life's fair end shall free it. 

Faint not, faint heart, but stoutly say 'So be it:' 

Yield to my hand ; my hand shall conquer thee : 1210 
Thou dead, both die and both shall victors be." 

This plot of death when sadly she had laid. 
And wiped the brinish pearl from her bright eyes. 
With untuned tongue she hoarsely calls her maid. 
Whose swift obedience to her mistress hies; 
For fleet-wing'd duty with thought's feathers flies. 
Poor Lucrece' cheeks unto her maid seem so 
As winter meads when sun doth melt their snow. 

Her mistress she doth give demure good-morrow. 

With soft slow tongue, true mark of modesty, 1220 

And sorts a sad look to her lady's sorrow. 



1205-1206 oversee . . . overseen] In Shakespeare's day a testator ap- 
pointed overseers (i. e., supervisors of his will) as well as executors; 
"overseen" has the quibbling sense here of "overlooked" or "be- 
witched," and hence "deluded." 

1213 the brinish pearl] pearl-like salt tears. 

1214 her maid] The handmaiden is unknown to the story as narrated 
by any earlier poet. But such a subsidiary character is found in the 
French tragedy "Lucrece. Tragedie avec des choeurs" by Nicolas 
FUleul, printed in Les Theatres de Gaillon, Rouen, 1566. 

1216 fleet-vying'd duty . . '. feathers flies] Cf. K. John, IV, ii, 174-175: 

"set feathers to thy heels. And fly like thought." 
1221 sorts] adapts. 
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For why her face wore sorrow's livery. 

But durst not ask of her audaciously 

Why her two suns were cloud-eclipsed so, 
Nor why her fair cheeks over-wash'd with woe. 

But as the earth doth weep, the sun being set. 

Each flower moisten'd like a melting eye, 

Even so the maid with swelling drops 'gan wet 

Her circled eyne, enforced by sympathy 

Of those fair suns set in her mistress' sky, i230 

Who in a salt-waved ocean quench their light, 
Which makes the maid weep like the dewy night. 

A pretty while these pretty creatures stand. 
Like ivory conduits coral cisterns filling: 
One justly weeps ; the other takes in hand 
No cause, but company, of her drops spilling : 
Their gentle sex to weep are often willing. 

Grieving themselves to guess at others' smarts. 
And then they drown their eyes or break their 
hearts. 



1226 Bid as the earth . . . being set] Cf . Rom. and Jul., Ill, v, 126 : 

"When the sun sets, the air doth drizzle dew." 
1234 Like ivory conduits coral cisterns filling] Cf. Bamfield's Ajfectionate 
Shepherd (1594), Second Daye's Lamentation, line 14: "Receiving 
cisterns of my ceaseless tears, " and Rom. and Jul., Ill, v, 129 : "How 
now ! a conduit, girl ? what ! still in tears ?" 
1239 they drown their eyes] Cf. Sonnet xxx, 5: "Then can I drown an 
eye." 
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For men have marble, women waxen, minds, 1240 

And therefore are they form'd as marble will ; 

The weak oppress'd, the impression of strange kinds 

Is form'd in them by force, by fraud, or skill : 

Then call them not the authors of their ill. 

No more than wax shall be accounted evil 
Wherein is stamp'd the semblance of a devil. 

Their smoothness, like a goodly champaign plain. 
Lays open all the little worms that creep; 
In men, as in a rough-grown grove, remain 
Cave-keeping evils that obscurely sleep : i2so 

Through crystal walls each little mote will peep : 

Though men can cover crimes with bold stern 
looks. 

Poor women's faces are their own faults' books. 



No man inveigh against the withered flower. 

But chide rough winter that the flower hath kill'd; 

Not that devour'd, but that which doth devour. 



1240-1241 Ffyr men . . . as marble wiU\ Cf. Tw. Night, U, ii, 27-28: 
"How easy is it for the proper-false In women's waxen hearts to set 
their forms !" 

1242 the impression of strange Jnnds] the impress of natures or disposi- 
tions alien to them. For "kinds" cf. line 1147, supra. 

1247 a goodly champaign plain] a fine plain in a level country. 

1260 Cave-keeping evils] Evil animals that live in caves. Cf. Lear, HI, ii, 
44-45: "the very wanderers of the dark , . . keep their caves." 
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Is worthy blame. O, let it not be hild 
Poor women's faults, that they are so fuIfiU'd 

With men's abuses : those proud lords to blame 
Make weak-made women tenants to their shame. 126O 

The precedent whereof in Luerece view, 
Assail'd by night with circumstances strong 
Of present death, and shame that might ensue 
By that her death, to do her husband wrong: 
Such danger to resistance did belong. 

That dying fear through all her body spread; 

And who cannot abuse a body dead? 

By this, mild patience bid fair Luerece speak 

To the poor counterfeit of her complaining : 

"My girl," quoth she, "on what occasion break 1270 

Those tears from thee, that down thy cheeks are 

raining ? 
If thou dost weep for grief of my sustaining. 

Know, gentle wench, it small avails my mood: 
If tears could help, mine own would do me good. 



1257 hild\ an old form of "held." Cf. Sonnet ii, 4, where "held" rhymes 
with "field." The form, which seems common in fourteenth century 
English, is rare in that of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

1258 so fvlfiU'd] so completely filled. 

1261 The precedent whereof in Luerece view] Cf . Daniel's Rosamond, 414 ; 
" The precedent whereof presented to my view." "Precedent" means 
"example" or "argumentative illustration." Ci.Venus and Ad(mis,i8. 

1269 To the poor . . . complaining] To the maid who was the counter- 
part or image of her mistress' grief. 

1272 for grief of my sustaining] for the woe that I am bearing. Cf. line 
1673, infra. 
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"But tell me, girl, when went" — and there she 

stay'd 
Till after a deep groan — "Tarquin from hence?" 
"Madam, ere I was up," replied the maid, 
"The more to blame my sluggard negligence: 
Yet with the fault I thus far can dispense; 

Myself was stirring ere the break of day, 1280 

And ere I rose was Tarquin gone away. 

"But, lady, if your maid may be so bold, 

She would request to know your heaviness." 

"O, peace!" quoth Lucrece: "if it should be told. 

The repetition cannot make it less. 

For more it is than I can well express: 

And that deep torture may be call'd a hell 
When more is felt than one hath power to tell. 

"Go, get me hither paper, ink and pen: 

Yet save that labour, for I have them here. 1290 

What should I say ? One of my husband's men 

Bid thou be ready by and by to bear 

A letter to my lord, my love, my dear: 

Bid him with speed prepare to carry it; 

The cause craves haste and it will soon be writ." 

Her maid is gone, and she prepares to write. 
First hovering o'er the paper with her quill : 



1279 Yet with the fault . . . dispense] Yet I can thus far excuse the fault. 

For "dispense" cf. line 1070, supra. 
1283 to know your heaviness] to know the cause of your griefs. 
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Conceit and grief an eager combat fight; 

What wit sets down is blotted straight with will; 

This is too curious-good, this blunt and ill : isoo 

Much like a press of people at a door. 
Throng her inventions, which shall go before. 

At last she thus begins: "Thou worthy lord 

Of that unworthy wife that greeteth thee, 

Health to thy person ! next vouchsafe t' afford — 

If ever, love, thy Lucrece thou wilt see — 

Some present speed to come and visit me. 

So, I commend me from our house in grief: 

My woes are tedious, though my words are brief." 

Here folds she up the tenour of her woe, isio 

Her certain sorrow writ uncertainly. 

By this short schedule CoUatine may know 

Her grief, but not her grief's true quality : 

She dares not thereof make discovery. 

Lest he should hold it her own gross abuse, 
Ere she with blood had stain'd her stain'd excuse. 

Besides, the life and feeling of her passion 
She hoards, to spend when he is by to hear her. 
When sighs and groans and tears may grace the 
fashion 



1298 Conceit] The process of thinking, thought. 

1301-1302 Much like . . . inventions] Cf. K. John, V, vii, 1&-20: 

" legions of strange phantasies. Which, in their throng and press to 

that last hold, Confound themselves." 
1310 tenour] used in its technical legal sense of correct transcript. 
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Of her disgrace, the better so to clear her 1320 

From that suspicion which the world might bear her. 
To shun this blot, she would not blot the letter 
With words, till action might become them better. 

To see sad sights moves more than hear them told ; 

For then the eye interprets to the ear 

The heavy motion that it doth behold. 

When every part a part of woe doth bear. 

'T is but a part of sorrow that we hear : 

Deep sounds make lesser noise than shallow fords. 
And sorrow ebbs, being blown with wind of words. 1330 

Her letter now is seal'd and on it writ 
"At Ardea to my lord with more than haste." 
The post attends, and she delivers it. 
Charging the sour-faced groom to hie as fast 
As lagging fowls before the northern blast: 

1325-1326 interprets . . . motion] "motion" means "a puppet show." 
Reference is here made to the dumb shows of the contemporary 
stage, the meaning of which was often explained by a speaker 
specifically known as the " interpreter." Cf. Tim. of Ath., I, i, 37: 
"to the dumbness of the gesture One might interpret." 

1329 Deep sounds . . . shallow fords] "sounds" means "narrow seas." 
For the sentiment, cf. Daniel's Rosamond, 797-798: "Striving to tell 
his woes, words would not come. For light cares speak, when mighty 
griefs are dumb"; Sidney's Arcadia, bk. i. Eclogue i: "Shallow 
brooks murmur most, deep silent slide away " ; Raleigh's Silent Lover: 
" Passions are likened best to floods and streams The shallow mur- 
murs, but the deep are dumb." So Macb., IV, iii, 209-210: "Give 
sorrow words : the grief that does not speak Whispers the o'er-fraught 
heart, and bids it break." All these passages seem to develop Seneca's 
line (Hippolytus, 619): "Curae leves loquuntur, ingentes stupent." 
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Speed more than speed but dull and slow she 

deems : 
Extremity still urgeth such extremes. 

The homely villain court'sies to her low. 

And blushing on her, with a steadfast eye 

Receives the scroll without or yea or no, i34o 

And forth with bashful innocence doth hie. 

But they whose guilt within their bosoms lie 

Imagine every eye beholds their blame; 

For Lucrece thought he blush'd to see her shame : 

When, silly groom ! God wot, it was defect 

Of spirit, life and bold audacity. 

Such harmless creatures have a true respect 

To talk in deeds, while others saucily 

Promise more speed but do it leisurely : 

Even so this pattern of the worn-out age isso 

Pawn'd honest looks, but laid no words to gage. 

His kindled duty kindled her mistrust. 

That two red fires in both their faces blazed; 

She thought he blush'd, as knowing Tarquin's lust, 



1338 villain] servant, or rustic. 
1345 silly groom] innocent fellow. 

1350 this pattern] i. e., the villain or groom (line 1345), who is an example 
of old-world simplicity, of virtue of the past olden time. Cf. As you 
like it, II, iii, 56-58 : "O good old man, how well in thee appears The 
constant service of the antique worldl " and Sonnet Ixviii, 1 : " Thus is 
his cheek the map of days outworn." 

1351 laid no words to gage] pledged or risked no words. 
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And blushing with him, wistly on him gazed; 

Her earnest eye did make him more amazed: 

The more she saw the blood his cheeks replenish, 
The more she thought he spied in her some blemish. 

But long she thinks till he return again, 

And yet the duteous vassal scarce is gone. i860 

The weary time she cannot entertain. 

For now 't is stale to sigh, to weep and groan : 

So woe hath wearied woe, moan tired moan. 

That she her plaints a little while doth stay. 
Pausing for means to mourn some newer way. 

At last she calls to mind where hangs a piece 

Of skilful painting, made for Priam's Troy ; 

Before the which is drawn the power of Greece, 

For Helen's rape the city to destroy. 

Threatening cloud-kissing Ilion with annoy; 1S70 

Which the conceited painter drew so proud. 
As heaven, it seem'd, to kiss the turrets bow'd. 



1358 blemish] a bad rhyme to "replenish." 

1367-1491 skilfid painting, made for . . . and not with fire] This descrip- 
tion of the siege of Troy closely follows Virgil's account of a pic- 
ture of the identical scene which arrests Eneas' attention in Dido's 
palace at Carthage, (^neid, I, 456-655.) 

1368 Before the which is dravm] Before Troy is drawn up, is marshalled. 

1370 doud^kissing Ilion] Cf. Pericles, I, iv, 36: "Whose towers bore heads 
so high they kiss'd the clovds," and Hamlet, III, iv, 59: "a heaven- 
kissing hill." 

1371 conceited\ ingenious. 
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A thousand lamentable objects there. 
In scorn of nature, art gave lifeless life: 
Many a dry drop seem'd a weeping tear, 
Shed for the slaughter'd husband by the wife: 
The red blood reek'd, to show the painter's strife ; 
And dying eyes gleam'd forth their ashy lights, 
Like dying coals burnt out in tedious nights. 

There might you see the labouring pioner isso 

Begrimed with sweat and smeared all with dust; 
And from the towers of Troy there would appear 
The very eyes of men through loop-holes thrust. 
Gazing upon the Greeks with little lust: 

Such sweet observance in this work was had 
That one might see those far-off eyes look sad. 

In great commanders grace and majesty 

You might behold, triumphing in their faces, 

In youth, quick bearing and dexterity; 

And here and there the painter interlaces 1390 

Pale cowards, marching on with trembling paces; 



1374 In scorn of nature . . . life] Cf. Venus and Adonis, 11 and 291; 
Daniel's Rosamond, line 381: "So rare, that Art did seem to strive 
with Nature "; and Tim. of Ath., I, i, 40-41: "It tutors notwre; arti- 
ficial strife Lives in these touches, livelier than life." 

1377 the 'painter's strife] art's strife with nature. Cf. line 1374, supra, and 
note. 

1378-1379 And dying eyes . . . tedious nights] Cf. Venus and Adonis, 
1127-1128: "She lifts the coffer-lids that close his eyes. Where, lo, 
two lamps, burnt out, in darkness lies." 

1380 the labouring pioner] the sapper or miner at work. 

1384 lust] pleasure, goodwill. 
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Which heartless peasants did so well resemble 
That one would swear he saw them quake and 
tremble. 

In Ajax and Ulysses, O, what art 

Of physiognomy might one behold ! 

The face of either cipher'd either's heart; 

Their face their manners most expressly told: 

In Ajax' eyes blunt rage and rigour roU'd; 
But the mild glance that sly Ulysses lent 
Show'd deep regard and smiling government. 400 

There plea-ding might you see grave Nestor stand. 
As 't were encouraging the Greeks to fight. 
Making such sober action with his hand 
That it beguiled attention, charm'd the sight: 
In speech, it seem'd, his beard all silver white 

Wagg'd up and down, and from his lips did fly 
Thin winding breath which purl'd up to the sky. 

About him were a press of gaping faces. 
Which seem'd to swallow up his sound advice; 



1392 heartless] cowardly, dispirited. Cf. line 471, supra. 

1400 deep regard . . . government] profound wisdom and complaisant, or 
bland, self-control. 

1407 Thin winding . . . to the sky] Thin circling breath which curled 
or rippled up to the skies (like smoke). Malone quotes Drayton's 
Mortimeriados (1596): "Whose stream and easy breath doth seem 
to blow. Which on the sparkling gravel runs in purles. As though 
the waves had been of silver curls." "Purl," which really means 
"ripple," also designated a stitch in embroidery, now generally spelt 
"pearl stitch." 
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All jointly listening, but with several graces, i4io 

As if some mermaid did their ears entice. 
Some high, some low, the painter was so nice; 
The scalps of many, almost hid behind, 
To jump up higher seem'd, to mock the mind. 

Here one man's hand lean'd on another's head. 

His nose being shadow'd by his neighbour's ear; 

Here one being throng'd bears back, all boll'n and red ; 

Another smother'd seems to pelt and swear; 

And in their rage such signs of rage they bear 

As, but for loss of Nestor's golden words, 1420 

It seem'd they would debate with angry swords. 

For much imaginary work was there; 
Conceit deceitful, so compact, so kind. 
That for Achilles' image stood his spear 
Griped in an armed hand ; himself behind 
Was left unseen, save to the eye of mind : 



1411 As if some mermaid . . . entice] Cf. Venus and Adonis, 429, and 
777: "Bewitching like the wanton mermaid's songs." 

1412 nice] particular. 

1417 Here one being . . . and red] Here one being crowded out draws 
back, all red and puffing. "Boll'n," the original reading, is no im- 
common word, in the sense of "swollen." Cf. Golding's translation 
of Ovid's Metam. (1612 ed., f. 107 a): "Her leannesse made her 
ioynts bolne big, and kneepannes for to swell." 

1418 pelt] fume, chafe, rage. 

1422 imaginary] imaginative. 

1423 Conceit deceUfvl . . . so kind] Artful ingenuity, so substantial, so 
natural. 
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A hand, a foot, a face, a leg, a head. 
Stood for the whole to be imagined. 

And from the walls of strong-besieged Troy 

When their brave hope, bold Hector, march'd to field, uso 

Stood many Trojan mothers sharing joy 

To see their youthful sons bright weapons wield ; 

And to their hope they such odd action yield 

That through their light joy seemed to appear. 
Like bright things stain'd, a kind of heavy fear. 

And from the strand of Dardan, where they fought. 
To Simois' reedy banks the red blood ran. 
Whose waves to imitate the battle sought 
With swelling ridges ; and their ranks began 
To break upon the galled shore, and than 1440 

Retire again, till meeting greater ranks 
They join and shoot their foam at Simois' banks. 

To this well-painted piece is Lucrece come. 
To find a face where all distress is stell'd. 



1433 And to their hope . . . yield] And towards their hope (i. e.. Hector) 
they conduct themselves with such inconsistency or uncertainty (not 
knowing whether to show joy or fear). 

1436 the strand of Dardan] Dardania was a name of Troas, the country of 
which Troy was the chief city. The district was boimded by the sea, 
though Troy itself was an inland city on the river Simois. For strand 
the early copies read strand. Cf. 1 Hen. IV, I, i, 4, and note. 

1440 the galled shore] the shore tormented by the wash of the waves. Cf . 
Hen. V, in, i, 12: "a galled rock." 
thari] an archaic form of "then." 

1444 stell'd] fixed. The word seems to be associated with the substantive 
"stall" or "stall." It is to be distinguished from two other words 
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Many she sees where cares have carved some, 
But none where all distress and dolour dwell'd. 
Till she despairing Hecuba beheld, 

Staring on Priam's wounds with her old eyes. 
Which bleeding under Pyrrhus' proud foot lies. 

In her the painter had anatomized 1450 

Time's ruin, beauty's wreck, and grim care's reign: 
Her cheeks with chaps and wrinkles were disguised; 
Of what she was no semblance did remain: 
Her blue blood changed to black in every vein. 

Wanting the spring that those shrunk pipes had fed, 
Show'd life imprison'd in a body dead. 

On this sad shadow Lucrece spends her eyes. 

And shapes her sorrow to the beldam's woes. 

Who nothing wants to answer her but cries. 

And bitter words to ban her cruel foes: i460 

The painter was no god to lend her those; 

And therefore Lucrece swears he did her wrong, 
To give her so much grief and not a tongue. 



similarly spelt which Shakespeare uses, viz.: "stelled," i. e., steeled, 
engraved and "stelled," i. e., starry. Cf. Sonnet xxiv, 1-2: "Mine 
eye hath play'd the painter, and hath stell'd Thy beauty's form in 
table of my heart"; where the Quarto reads steeld, i. e., "engraved." 
See also Lear, III, vii, 60 : "the stelled fires," i. e., the fires of the stars. 

1450 anatomized\ dissected, laid bare. 

1452 chaps] All the Quartos, save the Seventh and Eighth, read chops, the 
common Elizabethan form of the word. Cf. Sonnet Ixii, 10 : "Beated 
and chopp'd with tann'd antiquity." 
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"Poor instrument," quoth she, "without a sound, 
I'll tune thy woes with my lamenting tongue. 
And drop sweet balm in Priam's painted wound. 
And rail on Pyrrhus that hath done him wrong, 
And with my tears quench Troy that burns so long. 
And with my knife scratch out the angry eyes 
Of all the Greeks that are thine enemies. 1470 

"Show me the strumpet that began this stir. 
That with my nails her beauty I may tear. 
Thy heat of lust, fond Paris, did incur 
This load of wrath that burning Troy doth bear: 
Thy eye kindled the fire that burneth here ; 

And here in Troy, for trespass of thine eye. 
The sire, the son, the dame and daughter die. 

"Why should the private pleasure of some one 

Become the public plague of many moe? 

Let sin, alone committed, light alone W80 

Upon his head that hath transgressed so; 

Let guiltless souls be freed from guilty woe : 

For one's offence why should so many fall. 

To plague a private sin in general ? 

"Lo, here weeps Hecuba, here Priam dies. 
Here manly Hector faints, here Troilus s wounds. 
Here friend by friend in bloody channel lies, 

1484 To plague a private sin in general] To make the sin of an individual 

a plague for the whole public. 
1487 channel] gutter. Cf. 2 Hen. IV, 11, i, 45: "throw the quean in the 

channel." 
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And friend to friend gives unadvised wounds. 
And one man's lust these many lives confounds: 

Had doting Priam check'd his son's desire, i490 

Troy had been bright with fame and not with fire." 

Here feelingly she weeps Troy's painted woes: 
For sorrow, like a heavy-hanging bell 
Once set on ringing, with his own weight goes; 
Then little strength rings out the doleful knell : 
So Lucrece, set a-work, sad tales doth tell 

To pencill'd pensiveness and colour'd sorrow; 

She lends them words, and she their looks doth 
borrow. 

She throws her eyes about the painting round. 
And who she finds forlorn she doth lament. 1500 

At last she sees a wretched image bound, 
That piteous looks to Phrygian shepherds lent: 
His face, though full of cares, yet show'd content; 
Onward to Troy with the blunt swains he goes. 
So mild that Patience seem'd to scorn his woes. 

In him the painter labour'd with his skill 
To hide deceit and give the harmless show 
An humble gait, calm looks, eyes wailing still. 



1488 uruidvised\ unintentional, involuntary. 

1489 confounds] destroys; a common usage. 

1497 pencill'd pensiveness] melancholy depicted by the painter's pencil. 
1501-1568 At last she sees . . . vnll not be sore] This description of the 
wily Sinon follows the story of Virgil's Mneid, 11, 76 seq. 
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A brow unbent, that seem'd to welcome woe; 

Cheeks neither red nor pale, but mingled so isio 

That blushing red no guilty instance gave. 
Nor ashy pale the fear that false hearts have. 

But, like a constant and confirmed devil. 

He entertain'd a show so seeming just. 

And therein so ensconced his secret evil. 

That jealousy itself could not mistrust 

False-creeping craft and perjury should thrust 
Into so bright a day such black-faced storms, 
Or blot with hell-born sin such saint-like forms. 

The well-skill'd workman this mild image drew 1520 

For perjured Sinon, whose enchanting story 
The credulous old Priam after slew; 
Whose words, like wildfire, burnt the shining glory 
Of rich-built Ilion, that the skies were sorry. 
And little stars shot from their fixed places. 
When their glass fell wherein they view'd their 
faces. 

This picture she advisedly perused. 

And chid the painter for his wondrous skill, 

1511 no guilty instance] no evidence of guilt. 

1515-1516 so ensconced . . . mistrust] so shrouded or concealed his 

secret viciousness that suspicion itself could not suspect (that). 
1522 aper slew] afterwards brought about the death of. 

1525 little stars . . . places] Cf. Mids. N. Dr., II, i, 153: "And certain 
stars shot madly from their spheres." 

1526 their glass] the mirror formed by the burnished roof of Priam's 
palace in which the stars were reflected. 
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Saying, some shape in Sinon's was abused; 

So fair a form lodged not a mind so ill : isso 

And still on him she gazed, and gazing still 

Such signs of truth in his plain face she spied 
That she concludes the picture was belied. 

"It cannot be," quoth she, "that so much guile" — 
She would have said "can lurk in such a look;" 
But Tarquin's shape came in her mind the while, 
And from her tongue " can lurk" from " cannot" took : 
" It cannot be" she in that sense forsook. 

And turn'd it thus, " It cannot be, I find. 

But such a face should bear a Mdcked mind: i540 

"For even as subtle Sinon here is painted, 
So sober-sad, so weary and so mild. 
As if with grief or travail he had fainted. 
To me came Tarquin armed; so beguiled 
With outward honesty, but yet defiled 

1529 some shape . . . was abused] some other person's fair form was 
deceitfully presented as that of the false Sinon. 

1630 So fair a form . . . so ill] Cf. Sorenei xciii, 13-14 : "How like Eve's 
apple doth thy beauty grow, If thy sweet virtue answer not thy shawl" 

1537 And from her tongue . . . took] Sonnet cxlv is constructed in much 
the same way as this stanza. Cf. lines 13-14: "' I hate' from hate 
away she threw, And saved my life, saying 'not you,' " 

1544 armed; so beguiled] "Armed "means "armed with the same armour of 
hypocrisy (as Sinon was)." " Beguiled " means " craftily disguised." 
Cf. Merck, of Ven., Ill, ii, 97: " the ^wiW shore." The reading 
and punctuation adopted here are due to Malone. The original edi- 
tions all read armed to beguild, which Mr. Wyndham retains, spelling 
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With inward vice: as Priam him did cherish, 
So did I Tarquin; so my Troy did perish. 

"Look, look, how listening Priam wets his eyes, 

To see those borrow'd tears that Sinon sheds ! 

Priam, why art thou old and yet not wise ? isso 

For every tear he falls a Trojan bleeds : 

His eye drops fire, no water thence proceeds; 

Those round clear pearls of his that move thy pity 
Are balls of quenchless fire to burn thy city. 

"Such devils steal effects from lightless hell; 

For Sinon in his fire doth quake with cold. 

And in that cold hot-burning fire doth dwell; 

These contraries such unity do hold, 

Only to flatter fools and make them bold: 

So Priam's trust false Sinon's tears doth flatter, iseo 
That he finds means to burn his Troy with water." 

Here, all enraged, such passion her assails. 
That patience is quite beaten from her breast. 
She tears the senseless Sinon with her nails. 



the last words to begild, i. e., "so as to gild or give the appear- 
ance of gilt." Malone's change, though not wholly convincing, 
seems justifiable. 

1551 faUs] lets fall, drops. Cf. OtheUo, IV. i. 242: "Each tear she falls 
would prove a crocodile." 

1554 quenchless fire] Marlowe uses this expression thrice ; Edward II, V, 
i, 44; Dido, 11,1,187; ToTTifcerZame, Part 11, iii, v, 27. "Quenchless 
fury" appears in S Hen. VI, 1, iv, 28, in a line drawn from "The True 
Tragedy." The epithet is not found elsewhere in Shakespeare. 
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Comparing him to that unhappy guest 
Whose deed hath made herself herself detest : 

At last she smilingly with this gives o'er; 

"Fool, fool !" quoth she, "his wounds will not be 
sore." 

Thus ebbs and flows the current of her sorrow, 
And time doth weary time with her complaining. 1570 
She looks for night, and then she longs for morrow, 
And both she thinks too long with her remaining: 
Short time seems long in sorrow's sharp sustaining : 
Though woe be heavy, yet it seldom sleeps. 
And they that watch see time how slow it creeps. 

Which all this time hath overslipp'd her thought, 

That she with painted images hath spent; 

Being from the feeling of her own grief brought 

By deep surmise of others' detriment. 

Losing her woes in shows of discontent. 1580 

It easeth some, though none it ever cured. 
To think their dolour others have endured. 

But now the mindful messenger come back 
Brings home his lord and other company; 

1565 unhappy] inauspicious, fatal. 

1573 in sorrows' sharp stistaining] under the bitter burden of sorrow. Cf. 

line 1272, supra. 
1576-1577 Which all this time . . . That] The construction is awkward. 

The antecedent of "which" seems to be "the slow passage of time" 

implied by the last words of the preceding stanza. The antecedent 

of "that" is apparently "all this time." 
1583 mindful] careful, attentive. 
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Who finds his Lucrece clad in mourning black : 
And round about her tear-distained eye 
Blue circles stream'd, like rainbows in the sky: 
These water-galls in her dim element 
Foretell new storms to those already spent. 

Which when her sad-beholding husband saw, is90 

Amazedly in her sad face he stares : 

Her eyes, though sod in tears, look'd red and raw. 

Her lively colour kill'd with deadly cares. 

He hath no power to ask her how she fares : 

Both stood, like old acquaintance in a trance. 
Met far from home, wondering each other's 
chance. 

At last he takes her by the bloodless hand. 

And thus begins: "What uncouth ill event 

Hath thee befall'n, that thou dost trembling stand ? 

Sweet love, what spite hath thy fair colour spent? leoo 

Why art thou thus attired in discontent ? 



1686-1587 And round ahovt . . . rainbows in the sky\ Cf. All's Well, I, 
iii, 141-143; "What's the matter. That this distemper'd messenger 
of wet. The many-colour'd Iris, rounds thine eye? " 

1587 Bltie circles] Blue marks under the eye caused by anxiety and grief. 
Cf. As you like it, HI, ii, 346-347 : "a blue eye and sunken." 

1588 These water-galls . . . element] These rainbows in her overcast sky. 
Water-galls are properly secondary rainbows, far less distinct than 
primary rainbows. 

1589 to those] in addition to those. 

1601 attired in discontent] Cf. Much Ado, IV, i, 144: "so aUired in 
wonder." 
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Unmask, dear dear, this moody heaviness, 
And tell thy grief, that we may give redress." 

Three times with sighs she gives her sorrow fire. 

Ere once she can discharge one word of woe: 

At length address'd to answer his desire. 

She modestly prepares to let them know 

Her honour is ta'en prisoner by the foe; 
While Collatine and his consorted lords 
With sad attention long to hear her words. leio 

And now this pale swan in her watery nest 
Begins the sad dirge of her certain ending: 
"Few words," quoth she, "shallot the trespass best. 
Where no excuse can give the fault amending: 
In me moe woes than words are now depending; 
And my laments would be drawn out too long. 
To tell them all with one poor tired tongue. 

"Then be this all the task it hath to say: 

Dear husband, in the interest of thy bed 

A stranger came, and on that pillow lay i62o 

Where thou wast wont to rest thy weary head; 

And what wrong else may be imagined 

By foul enforcement might be done to me. 
From that, alas, thy Lucrece is not free. 

1606 address'd] ready. 

1609 consorted lords] accompanying lords. 

1615 depending] impending. 

1619 in the interest] into the right or usufruct. Cf. lines 1067 and 1797; 

and see Sonnet cxHi, 8: "Robb'd others' beds' revenues of their 

rents." 
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"For in the dreadful dead of dark midnight. 
With shining falchion in my chamber came 
A creeping creature, with a flaming light, 
And softly cried "Awake, thou Roman dame. 
And entertain my love; else lasting shame 

On thee and thine this night I will inflict, 1630 

If thou my love's desire do contradict. 

"'For some hard-favour'd groom of thine,' quoth he 
'Unless thou yoke thy liking to my will, 
I'll murder straight, and then I'll slaughter thee, 
And swear I found you where you did fulfil 
The loathsome act of lust, and so did kill 

The lechers in their deed : this act will be 

My fame, and thy perpetual infamy.' 

"With this, I did begin to start and cry; 

And then against my heart he set his sword, 1640 

Swearing, unless I took all patiently, 

I should not live to speak another word ; 

So should my shame still rest upon record. 
And never be forgot in mighty Rome 
The adulterate death of Lucrece and her groom. 

"Mine enemy was strong, my poor self weak. 
And far the weaker with so strong a fear: 
My bloody judge forbade my tongue to speak; 

1632 hard-favour'd groom of thine] ugly servant of thine. Cf. line 515, 
supra. 
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No rightful plea might plead for justice there : 

His scarlet lust came evidence to swear leso 

That my poor beauty had purloin'd his eyes; 

And when the judge is robb'd, the prisoner dies. 

"O, teach me how to make mine own excuse ! 

Or, at the least, this refuge let me find ; 

Though my gross blood be stain'd with this abuse, 

Immaculate and spotless is my mind; 

That was not forced; that never was inclined 
To accessary yieldings, but still pure 
Doth in her poison'd closet yet endure." 

Lo, here, the hopeless merchant of this loss, leeo 

With head declined, and voice damm'd up with woe. 
With sad-set eyes and wretched arms across. 
From lips new-waxen pale begins to blow 
The grief away that stops his answer so: 

But, wretched as he is, he strives in vain; 

What he breathes out his breath drinks up again. 

As through an arch the violent roaring tide 
Outruns the eye that doth behold his haste. 
Yet in the eddy boundeth in his pride 

1650 scarlet] This epithet quibbles on the scarlet official robes of "the 

bloody [i. e., cruel] judge" (line 1648). 
1662 aadr-set] The hyphen inserted by Malone seems superfluous. 
1667 As through an arch . . . tide] Cf. Cor., V, iv, 46: "Ne'er through 

an arch so hurried the blown tide." In both passages allusion is 

doubtless made to the furious rush of the water through the narrow 

arches of old London bridge. 
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Back to the strait that forced him on so fast, 1670 

In rage sent out, recall'd in rage, being past: 
Even so his sighs, his sorrows, make a saw. 
To push grief on and back the same grief draw. 

Which speechless woe of his poor she attendeth 
And his untimely frenzy thus awaketh: 
"Dear lord, thy sorrow to my sorrow lendeth 
Another power; no flood by raining slaketh. 
My woe too sensible thy passion maketh 
More feeling-painful : let it then suffice 
To drown one woe, one pair of weeping eyes. I68O 

"And for my sake, when I might charm thee so. 
For she that was thy Lucrece, now attend me: 
Be suddenly revenged on my foe. 
Thine, mine, his own : suppose thou dost defend me 
From what is past; the help that thou shalt lend me 

Comes all too late, yet let the traitor die; 

For sparing justice feeds iniquity. 

"But ere I name him, you fair lords," quoth she. 
Speaking to those that came with CoUatine, 

1672 make a saw\ go backwards and forwards like the action of a saw 
cutting wood. 

1674 Which . . . 'poor she attendeth] The antecedent of " Which " is the 
tumultuous gasping described in the former stanza. " Poor she " 
stands for "poor lady." "Attendeth" is "regards with attention" 
or " watches closely." The line means that the outraged wife in her 
unutterable woe watches Collatine's tumult of silent emotion. 

1687 sparing justice feeds iniquity] Cf. Rom. and Jul., Ill, i, 194 : "Mercy 
but murders, pardoning those that kill." 
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"Shall plight your honourable faiths to me, i690 

With swift pursuit to venge this wrong of mine; 
For 't is a meritorious fair design 

To chase injustice with revengeful arms : 
Knights, by their oaths, should right poor ladies' 
harms." 

At this request, with noble disposition 

Each present lord began to promise aid. 

As bound in knighthood to her imposition. 

Longing to hear the hateful foe bewray'd. 

But she, that yet her sad task hath not said. 

The protestation stops. "O, speak," quoth she, 1700 
"How may this forced stain be wiped from me? 

"What is the quality of my offence. 

Being constrain'd with dreadful circumstance? 

May my pure mind with the foul act dispense, 

My low-declined honour to advance ? 

May any terms acquit me from this chance ? 

The poison'd fountain clears itself again; 

And why not I from this compelled stain?" 

With this, they all at once began to say, 

Her body's stain her mind untainted clears ; 1710 

While with a joyless smile she turns away 

The face, that map which deep impression bears 

Of hard misfortune, carved in it with tears. 

1697 to her imposition] to the commission intrusted to them by her. 

1698 bewray'd] discovered, made known. 

1704 with the foul act dispense] excuse the foul act. Cf. lines 1070 and 
1279, supra. 
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"No, no," quoth she, "no dame hereafter living 
By my excuse shall claim excuse's giving." 

Here with a sigh, as if her heart would break. 
She throws forth Tarquin's name: "He, he," she says. 
But more than "he" her poor tongue could not speak; 
Till after many accents and delays. 

Untimely breathings, sick and short assays, 1720 

She utters this: "He, he, fair lords, 'tis he. 
That guides this hand to give this wound to me." 

Even here she sheathed in her harmless breast 
A harmful knife, that thence her soul unsheathed : 
That blow did bail it from the deep unrest 
Of that polluted prison where it breathed : 
Her contrite sighs unto the clouds bequeathed 

Her winged sprite, and through her wounds doth fly 
Life's lasting date from cancell'd destiny. 

Stone-still, astonish'd with this deadly deed, 1730 

Stood CoUatine and all his lordly crew; 
Till Lucrece' father, that beholds her bleed. 



1714-1715 " iVo, Jio " . . . excuse's giving "] Ovid omits this touch. Livy 
has the words : "nee ulla deinde impudica exemplo Lucretiae vivet." 
Painter in his Palace of Pleasure (1666) translates thus: "No un- 
chast or ill woman shall hereafter impute no dishonest act to Lucrece " 
(ed. Jacobs, Vol. I, p. 24). 

1720 short assays] short efforts at speech. 

1724 unsheathed] released. The metaphors here are somewhat mixed. 

1728-1729 doth fly . . . cancell'd destiny] life's duration (t. e., life itself) 
escapes the fate that is herewith cancelled. 

1730 astonish'd loith] thunderstruck by. 
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Himself on her self-slaughter'd body threw ; 

And from the purple fountain Brutus drew 

The murderous knife, and, as it left the place, 
Her blood, in poor revenge, held it in chase; 

And bubbling from her breast, it doth divide 

In two slow rivers, that the crimson blood 

Circles her body in on every side. 

Who, like a late-sack'd island, vastly stood 1740 

Bare and unpeopled in this fearful flood. 

Some of her blood still pure and red remain'd. 
And some look'd black, and that false Tarqmn 
stain'd. 

About the mourning and congealed face 
Of that black blood a watery rigol goes. 
Which seems to weep upon the tainted place: 
And ever since, as pitying Lucrece' woes, 
Corrupted blood some watery token shows; 
And blood untainted still doth red abide. 
Blushing at that which is so putrified. i750 

"Daughter, dear daughter," old Lucretius cries, 
"That life was mine which thou hast here deprived. 



1740 vastly] in a devastated, ruined condition. 

1745 a watery rigol] a watery ring or circle. Cf. 2 Hen. IV, IV, v, 36, 
where a crown is called " this golden rigol," and note. The formation 
of circular patches of light colour on the surface of dark -clotted 
blood is a familiar phenomenon in the coagulation of the blood. 

1752 deprived] taken away, destroyed. Cf. line 1186, supra. 
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If in the child the father's image lies. 
Where shall I live now Lucrece is unlived ? 
Thou wast not to this end from me derived. 
If children pre-decease progenitors. 
We are their offspring, and they none of ours. 

"Poor broken glass, I often did behold 
In thy sweet semblance my old age new born; 
But now that fair fresh mirror, dim and old, 1760 

Shows me a bare-boned death by time outworn: 
O, from thy cheeks my image thou hast torn. 
And shiver'd all the beauty of my glass, 
That I no more can see what once I was. 

"O time, cease thou thy course and last no longer, 

If they surcease to be that should survive. 

Shall rotten death make conquest of the stronger. 

And leave the faltering feeble souls alive? 

The old bees die, the young possess their hive: 

Then live, sweet Lucrece, live again, and see 1770 
Thy father die, and not thy father thee !" 

By this, starts CoUatine as from a dream. 
And bids Lucretius give his sorrow place; 

1754 unlived] an awkward periphrasis for "dead." 

1758-1759 Poor broken glass . . . my old age new bom] Cf. Sonnet iii, 

9-10: "Thou art thy mother's glass, and she in thee Calls back the 

lovely April of her prime." 
1761 a bare-boned death] a bare-boned figure of death. Cf . K. John, V, il, 

177: "A bare-ribb'd death." 
1766 surcease] an intensitive of "cease." 
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And then in key-cold Lucrece' bleeding stream 
He falls, and bathes the pale fear in his face, 
And counterfeits to die with her a space; 

Till manly shame bids him possess his breath, 
And live to be revenged on her death. 

The deep vexation of his inward soul 

Hath served a dumb arrest upon his tongue; 1780 

Who, mad that sorrow should his use control 

Or keep him from heart-easing words so long. 

Begins to talk; but through his lips do throng 

Weak words, so thick come in his poor heart's aid 
That no man could distinguish what he said. 

Yet sometime "Tarquin" was pronounced plain. 
But through his teeth, as if the name he tore 
This windy tempest, till it blow up rain. 
Held back his sorrow's tide, to make it more; 
At last it rains, and busy winds give o'er: 1790 

Then son and father weep with equal strife 
Who should weep most, for daughter or for wife. 

1774 key-cold Ltuyrece] Cf. Rich. Ill, I, ii, 6: "Poor key-cold figure of a 

holy king." 
1779-1785 The deep vexation . . . what he said] Cf. Daniel's Rosamond, 

792-795 : "Amazed he stands, nor voice nor body stirs, Words had no 

passage, tears no issue found; For sorrow shut up words, wrath kept 

in tears, Confused afifects each other do confound." 
1787 through his teeth] Cf . 2 Hen. VI, III, ii, 311-313 : "bitter searchmg 

terms . . . Deliver'd strongly through my fixed teeth." 
1790 At last it rains . . . give o'er] Shakespeare constantly notices that 

rain stays the wind. Cf . Troil. and Cress., IV, iv, 52 : " rain to lay this 

wind." See, too, 3 Hen. VI, I, iv, 145-146; and Macb., I, vi, 25. 
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The one doth call her his, the other his, 

Yet neither may possess the claim they lay. 

The father says "She's mine." "O, mine she is," 

Replies her husband: "do not take away 

My sorrow's interest; let no mourner say 

He weeps for her, for she was only mine. 
And only must be wail'd by CoUatine." 

"O," quoth Lucretius, "I did give that life isoo 

Which she too early and too late hath spill'd." 
"Woe, woe," quoth CoUatine, "she was my wife; 
I owed her, and 't is mine that she hath kill'd." 
"My daughter" and "my wife" with clamours fiU'd 
The dispersed air, who, holding Lucrece' life, 
Answer'd their cries, "my daughter" and "my 
wife." 

Brutus, who pluck'd the knife from Lucrece' side. 

Seeing such emulation in their woe. 

Began to clothe his wit in state and pride. 

Burying in Lucrece' wound his folly's show. isio 

He with the Romans was esteemed so 

1797 My sorrow's interest] My share in grief. Cf . Sonnet xxxi, 5-7, where 
"a holy and obsequious tear" is defined as "interest of the dead." 

1801 late] recently. Cf. S Hen. VI, II, v, 92-93: "thy father gave thee 
life too soon, And hath bereft thee of thy life too late! " 

1811-1813 He with the Romans . . . foolish things] Here Shakespeare 
seems to follow Bandello's description of Brutus' conduct. None 
of the other authorities supplies the information so precisely. "E fin- 
gendo esser pazzo, e cotali sciocchezze mille volte il di facendo, come 
fanno i buffoni, divenno in modo in opinione di matto, che appoi 
figliuoli del Re, piii par dar loro con le sue pazzie trastullo che per altro, 
era tenuto caro." ("And pretending to be mad, and doing such foolish 
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As silly-jeering idiots are with kings. 

For sportive words and uttering foolish things : 

But now he throws that shallow habit by 

Wherein deep policy did him disguise. 

And arm'd his long-hid wits adAdsedly 

To check the tears in CoUatinus' eyes. 

"Thou wronged lord of Rome," quoth he, "arise: 
Let my unsounded self, supposed a fool. 
Now set thy long-experienced wit to school. 1820 

"Why, Collatine, is woe the cure for woe? 

Do wounds help wounds, or grief help grievous deeds ? 

Is it revenge to give thyself a blow 

For his foul act by whom thy fair wife bleeds ? 

Such childish humour from weak minds proceeds : 
Thy wretched wife mistook the matter so. 
To slay herself, that should have slain her foe. 

"Courageous Roman, do not steep thy heart 

In such relenting dew of lamentations. 

But kneel with me and help to bear thy part isso 

To rouse our Roman gods with invocations 

That they will sufiFer these abominations. 

Since Rome herself in them doth stand disgraced. 
By our strong arms from forth her fair streets 
chased. 

things a thousand times a day as fools are wont to do, Brutus came to 
be looked on as an idiot, who was held dear by the King's sons, more 
for making them sport with his foolish tricks than for any other cause.") 

1815 deep policy] cunning diplomacy. 

1819 my unsounded self] my unprobed self, my untried nature or person- 
ality. 
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"Now, by the Capitol that we adore, 

And by this chaste blood so unjustly stained. 

By heaven's fair sun that breeds the fat earth's store. 

By all our country rights in Rome maintained, 

And by chaste Lucrece' soul that late complained 

Her wrongs to us, and by this bloody knife, 1840 
We will revenge the death of this true wife !" 

This said, he struck his hand upon his breast. 
And kiss'd the fatal knife, to end his vow. 
And to his protestation urged the rest. 
Who, wondering at him, did his words allow: 
Then jointly to the ground their knees they bow; 
And that deep vow, which Brutus made before. 
He doth again repeat, and that they swore. 

When they had sworn to this advised doom. 

They did conclude to bear dead Lucrece thence, 1850 

To show her bleeding body thorough Rome, 

And so to publish Tarquin's foul offence: 

Which being done with speedy diligence. 

The Romans plausibly did give consent 

To Tarquin's everlasting banishment. 



1838 our country rights] the rights or liberties of our country. 

1841 this true wife] Cf. Chaucer's description of Lucrece in his Legend of 

Good Women, line 1686 : "The verray wyf , the verray trewe Lucrece." 
1845 oMow] approve. 

1849 this advised doom] this deliberate judgment or resolve. 
1854 'phmsihly] with acclamation. Cf. the argument prefixed to the poem : 

"With one consent and a general acclamation the Tarquins were all 

exUed." 
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' This miscellany, of which only those numbered I, II, III, V, XVII, can posi- 
tively be assigned to Shakespeare, was first issued in 1599, by an enterprising pub- 
lisher, William Jaggard, as "The Passionate Pilgrime. By W. Shake-speare." 
A "third" edition by Jaggard came out in 1612, with a fresh appendix of anony- 
mous verse (by Thomas Heywood). No copy of a second edition is known. 
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HEN MY LOVE SWEARS 

that she is made of truth, 

I do believe her, though I know 

she lies, 

That she might think me some 

untutor'd youth. 

Unskilful in the world's false 

forgeries. 

Thus vainly thinking that she 

thinks me young. 

Although I know my years be 

past the best, 

I smiling credit her false- 
speaking tongue. 
Outfacing faults in love with love's ill rest. 
But wherefore says my love that she is young ? 




I This Sonnet forms, with verbal changes, no. cxxrviii of Shakespeare's 
Sonnets, 1609. See notes there. 
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And wherefore say not I that I am old? lo 

O, love's best habit is a soothing tongue, 
And age, in love, loves not to have years told. 
Therefore I'll lie with love, and love with me. 
Since that our faults in love thus smother'd be. 



II 

Two loves I have, of comfort and despair. 
That like two spirits do suggest me still; 
My better angel is a man right fair, 
My worser spirit a woman colour'd ill. 
To win me soon to hell, my female evil 
Tempteth my better angel from my side. 
And would corrupt my saint to be a devil 



4 Unskilful . . . forgeries] Sonnet cxxxviii reads "Unlearned in the 
world's false subtleties." 

6 I know -my years be] Sonnet cxxxviii reads "she knows my days are." 

7 I smiling credit] Sonnet cxxxviii reads "Simply I credit." 

8 Oiitfadng faults . . . HI rest] Sonnet cxxxviii reads "On both sides 

thus is simple truth suppress'd." 

9 says my love . . . young] Sonnet cxxxviii reads "says she not she is 

unjust." 
11 a soothing tongue] Sonnet cxxxviii reads "in seeming trust." 

13 rU lie with love, and hve] Sonnet cxxxviii reads "I lie with her, and 

she." 

14 Since that . . . smother'd be] Sonnet cxxxviii reads "And in our 

faults by lies we flatter'd be." 
II This Soimet forms, with verbal changes, no. cxliv of Shakespeare's 

Sonnets, 1609. See notes there. 
2 That] Sonnet cxliv reads "Which." 

6 my side] Sonnet cxliv in the 1609 Quarto misprints "my sight." 
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Wooing his purity with her fair pride. 

And whether that my angel be turn'd fiend, 

Suspect I may, yet not directly tell: lo 

For being both to me, both to each friend, 

I guess one angel in another's hell : 

The truth I shall not know, but live in doubt. 
Till my bad angel fire my good one out. 



Ill 

Did not the heavenly rhetoric of thine eye, 

'Gainst whom the world could not hold argument. 

Persuade my heart to this false perjury ? 

Vows for thee broke deserve not punishment. 

A woman I forswore; but I will prove. 

Thou being a goddess, I forswore not thee: 

My vow was earthly, thou a heavenly love; 

Thy grace being gain'd cures all disgrace in me. 

My vow was breath, and breath a vapour is; 

Then, thou fair sun, that on this earth doth shine, lo 



8 fair pride] Sonnet cxliv reads "foul pride." 
11 to me] Sonnet cxliv reads "from me." 

13 The truth I shall not know] Sonnet cxliv reads "Yet this shall I ne'er 

know." 
in This is Longaville's Sonnet to Maria which with unimportant 

variations figured in L. L. L., TV, iii, 56-69. The play was published 

in 1598. Cf. V and XVII, infra. 
2 could not] L. L. L., IV, iii, 56 reads "cannot." 

9 My vow was breath] L. L. L., TV, iii, 64 reads "Vows are but breath." 

10 thatonthis earth doth] L. L. i., IV, iii, 65 reads "which on my earth dost." 
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Exhale this vapour vow ; in thee it is : 
If broken, then it is no fault of mine. 

If by me broke, what fool is not so wise 
To break an oath, to win a paradise ? 



IV 

Sweet Cytherea, sitting by a brook 
With young Adonis, lovely, fresh and green. 
Did court the lad with many a lovely look. 
Such looks as none could look but beauty's queen. 
She told him stories to delight his ear, 
She show'd him favours to allure his eye; 
.To win his heart, she touch'd him here and there; 
Touches so soft still conquer chastity. 
But whether unripe years did want conceit. 
Or he refused to take her figured proffer, lo 



11 Exhale] Draw up, as the sun draws vapour up from the earth. L.L.L., 

IV, iii, 66 reads "Exhalest." Cf. Bom. and Jul., Ill, v, 13: "It is 
some meteor that the sun exhales." 

12 If broken, then] L. L. L., IV, iii, 67 reads "If broken then." 
14 To hreaJc] L. L. L., IV, iii, 69 reads "To lose." 

IV This sonnet, like Nos.VI, IX, and XI, infra, treats of the same subject 
as Shakespeare's first narrative poem, Venus and Adonis. No. XI(see 
note, infra) is assignable with certainty to B. Griffin. The other three 
may possibly be from the same pen. 

1 Cytherea] A frequent appellation of Venus in classical literature, from 
the island Cythera, where the goddess spent her infancy. Cf. VI, 3, 
infra. Shakespeare calls Venus by this name in Wint. Tale, TV, iv, 
122, Cymb., II, ii, 14, and T. of Shrew, Induction, ii, 49. 

3 lovely] amorous. 
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The tender nibbler would not touch the bait. 
But smile and jest at every gentle offer: 

Then fell she on her back, fair queen, and toward ; 

He rose and ran away; ah, fool too froward. 



If love make me forsworn, how shall I swear to love ? 
O never faith could hold, if not to beauty vowed: 
Though to myself forsworn, to thee I '11 constant prove ; 
Those thoughts, to me like oaks, to thee like osiers 

bowed. 
Study his bias leaves, and make his book thine eyes. 
Where all those pleasures live that art can comprehend. 
If knowledge be the mark, to know thee shall suflfice ; 
Well learned is that tongue that well can thee commend : 
All ignorant that soul that sees thee without wonder ; 
Which is to me some praise, that I thy parts admire : lo 
Thine eye Jove's lightning seems, thy voice his dreadful 

thunder. 
Which, not to anger bent, is music and sweet fire 

13 toward] willing, ready. Cf. Venits and Adonis, 1167: "where it [love] 

shows most toward." 
V Biron's address to Rosaline from L. L. L., IV, ii, 100-113; see No. HI, 

supra, and XVn, infra. 

2 O] L. L. L., IV, ii, 101 reads "Ah." 

3 constant] L. L. L., IV, ii, 102 reads "faithful." 

4 like oaks] L. L. L., IV, ii, 103 reads "were oaks." 
6 Study his bias leaves] Study leaves its proper bent. 
6 art can] L. L. L., IV, ii, 105 reads "art would." 

11 Thine eye . . . seems] L. L. L., IV, ii, 110 reads "Thy eye . . . 
bears." 
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Celestial as thou art, O do not love that wrong. 
To sing heaven's praise with such an earthly tongue. 

VI 

Scarce had the sun dried up the dewy morn. 

And scarce the herd gone to the hedge for shade. 

When Cytherea, all in love forlorn, 

A longing tarriance for Adonis made 

Under an osier growing by a brook, 

A brook where Adon used to cool his spleen: 

Hot was the day; she hotter that did look 

For his approach, that often there had been. 

Anon he comes, and throws his mantle by. 

And stood stark naked on the brook's green brim: lo 

The sun look'd on the world with glorious eye, 

Yet not so wistly as this queen on him. 

IS O do not love that wrong] L. L. L., IV, ii, 112 reads "O, pardon love 
this wrong." 

14 To sing] L. L. L., TV, ii, 113 reads "That sings." 

VI See note on IV, supra. The incident of Adonis bathing is unnoticed in 
Shakes])ea,Te'sVemis andAdonis. It is not found in Ovid's story. Ovid 
introduces a like bathing episode into his tale of Salmacis' amorous 
pursuit of the boy Hermaphroditus {Metam., iv). The poet here 
echoes some phrases of Golding's translation of Ovid's narrative. 

4 tarriance] a stay or wait. Cf . Golding's translation of Ovid's Metam., 
iv (1612 ed., f. 48 a) : " Scarce could she [i. e., Salmacis] tarriance 
make"; Two Gent., II, vii, 90: "I am impatient of my tarriance." 

5-6 Under an osier . . . his spleen] Cf . T. of Shrew, Induction, ii, 49-50 : 
"Adonis painted by a running brook. And Cytherea all in sedges hid." 

11-12 The sun look'd . . . on him] Cf. Golding's translation of Ovid's 
Metam., iv (1612 ed., f. 48 o) : "And euen as Phoebus' beames 
Against a myrrour . . . Euen so her eyes did sparkle fire " (of 
Salmacis watching the boy Hermaphroditus strip for a bath). 

12 voistly] wistfully, earnestly. 
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He, spying her, bounced in, whereas he stood: 
"O Jove," quoth she, "why was not I a flood!" 



VII 

Fair is my love, but not so fair as fickle. 
Mild as a dove, but neither true nor trusty. 
Brighter than glass and yet, as glass is, brittle, 
Softer than wax and yet as iron rusty : 

A lily pale, with damask dye to grace her. 
None fairer, nor none falser to deface her. 

Her lips to mine how often hath she joined, 
Between each kiss her oaths of true love swearing ! 
How many tales to please me hath she coined. 
Dreading my love, the loss thereof still fearing ! lo 

Yet in the midst of all her pure protestings. 
Her faith, her oaths, her tears, and all were jestings. 

She burn'd with love, as straw with fire flameth; 
She burn'd out love, as soon as straw out-burneth; 



Vn This piece, like Nos. X, XIII, XIV, and XIX, are all in the common 
six-line stanza of Shakespeare's Venus and Adonis. None of 
these pieces is found elsewhere. All may possibly be by Richard 
Bamfield, the author of Nos. VIII, XVIII, and XXI. See notes 
on those pieces. 

1 Fair is my love] Cf . a lyric in Greene's Perimedes, the Blache-Smiih, 1588 : 
"Fair is my love, for April is her face." 

5 A lily pale . . . to grace her] So Venus and Adonis, 589 : " a sudden 
pale, Like lawn being spread upon the blushing rose." 
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She framed the love, and yet she f oil'd the framing ; 
She bade love last, and yet she fell a-turning. 

Was this a lover, or a lecher whether ? 

Bad in the best, though excellent in neither. 

VIII 

If music and sweet poetry agree, 
As they must needs, the sister and the brother. 
Then must the love be great 'twixt thee and me. 
Because thou lovest the one and I the other. 
Dowland to thee is dear, whose heavenly touch 
Upon the lute doth ravish human sense; 
Spenser to me, whose deep conceit is such 
As passing all conceit needs no defence. 

VIII This sonnet, like Nos. XViil and XXI, infra, was by Richard 
Bamfield. With No. XXI it waa published in 1598 in Bamfield's 
Poems in diners humors in the fourth section of the volume bearing 
the preliminary title "The Encomion of Lady Pecunia, or the Praise 
of Money." There the present poem is headed "Sonnet I. To his 
friend Maister R.L. In praise of Musique and Poetrie." R. L. was 
doubtless Richard Linche, author of a collection of sonnets called 
Diella, which appeared in 1596. 

6 Dowland\ The reference is to John Dowland, a famous lutenist and 

composer whose First Book of Songs and Ayres of four partes, with 
tablature for the lute was issued in 1595. 

7 Spenser] Bamfield repeats his compliment to the poet Spenser in the 

next poem but one in his Poems in divers hum/rrs. That piece 
is entitled "A remembraunce of some English poets," and opens with 
the line "Live Spenser ever in thy Fairy Queene." Previously, in 1595, 
Bamfield had published in Spenserian stanza a poem called Cynthia, 
which he described in the preface as "the first imitation of the verse 
of that excellent Poet Maister Spenser in his Fayrie Queene." 
7-8 conceit . . . conceit] imagination . . . conception. 
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Thou lovest to hear the sweet melodious sound 
That Phcebus' lute, the queen of music, makes ; 
And I in deep delight am chiefly drown'd 
When as himself to singing he betakes. 

One god is god of both, as poets feign; 

One knight loves both, and both in thee remain. 

IX 

Fair was the mom when the fair queen of love. 

Paler for sorrow than her milk-white dove. 
For Adon's sake, a youngster proud and wild; 
Her stand she takes upon a steep-up hill: 
Anon Adonis comes with horn and hounds; 
She, silly queen, with more than love's good will. 
Forbade the boy he should not pass those grounds: 

14 One knight loves both] The reference is to Sir George Carey, who 
in 1596 succeeded his father as second Baron Hunsdon. To Sir 
George, Dowland dedicated his "First Book of Ayres" in 1697, and to 
Sir George's wife, Spenser dedicated his Muiopotmos, 1590, while he 
addressed to Sir George's father a sonnet before the Faerie Queene, 
1590. 

IX This Sonnet, like Nos. IV, VI, and XI, treats of Venus' wooing of 
Adonis, and of her entreaty to him to abstain from the boar hunt, 
which Shakespeare expands in his Venus and Adonis, lines 612 seq. 

2 ] This hiatus is unmarked in the early editions. An early 

MS. copy formerly in Halliwell-Phillipps's possession supplies a tame 
second line, "Hoping to meet Adonis in that place," and substitutes 
for lines 3 and 4 of Jaggard's text, "Addrest her early to a certain 
grooue, Where he was wont ye savage Beast to chase." 

6 steep-up] an intensitive of "steep." Cf. Sonnet vii, 5: "the steep-up 
heavenly hill." 
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She framed the love, and yet she foil'd the framing; 
She bade love last, and yet she fell a-turning. 

Was this a lover, or a lecher whether? 

Bad in the best, though excellent in neither. 

VIII 

If music and sweet poetry agree. 
As they must needs, the sister and the brother, 
Then must the love be great 'twixt thee and me. 
Because thou lovest the one and I the other. 
Dowland to thee is dear, whose heavenly touch 
Upon the lute doth ravish human sense; 
Spenser to me, whose deep conceit is such 
As passing all conceit needs no defence. 

Vin This sonnet, like Nos. X\U1 and XXI, injra, was by Richard 
Bamfield. With No. XXI it was published in 1598 in Bamfield's 
Poems in diuers humors in the fourth section of the volume bearing 
the preliminary title "The Encomion of Lady Pecunia, or the Praise 
of Money." There the present poem is headed "Sonnet I. To his 
friend Maister R.L. In praise of Musique and Poetrie." R. L. was 
doubtless Richard Linche, author of a collection of sonnets called 
Diella, which appeared in 1596. 

5 Dowland] The reference is to John Dowland, a famous lutenist and 
composer whose First Book of Songs and Ayres of four partes, with 
tablature for the lute was issued in 1595. 

7 Spenser] Bamfield repeats his compliment to the poet Spenser in the 
next poem but one in his Poems in divers humors. That piece 
is entitled "A remembraunce of some English poets," and opens with 
the Ime "Live Spenser ever in thy Fairy Queene." Previously, in 1595, 
Bamfield had published in Spenserian stanza a poem called Cynthia, 
which he described in the preface as "the first imitation of the verse 
of that excellent Poet Maister Spenser in his Fayrie Queene." 

7-8 conceit . . . conceit] imagination . . . conception. 
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Thou lovest to hear the sweet melodious sound 
That Phcebus' lute, the queen of music, makes ; 
And I in deep delight am chiefly drown'd 
When as himself to singing he betakes. 

One god is god of both, as poets feign; 

One knight loves both, and both in thee remain. 

IX 

Fair was the morn when the fair queen of love, 

Paler for sorrow than her milk-white dove. 
For Adon's sake, a youngster proud and wild; 
Her stand she takes upon a steep-up hill: 
Anon Adonis comes with horn and hounds; 
She, silly queen, with more than love's good will. 
Forbade the boy he should not pass those grounds: 

14 One knight loves both] The reference is to Sir George Carey, who 
in 1596 succeeded his father as second Baron Hunsdon. To Sir 
George, Dowland dedicated his "First Book of Ayres" in 1597, and to 
Sir George's wife, Spenser dedicated his Muiopotmos, 1590, while he 
addressed to Sir George's father a sonnet before the Faerie Queene, 
1590. 

IX This Sonnet, like Nos. IV, VI, and XI, treats of Venus' wooing of 
Adonis, and of her entreaty to him to abstain from the boar hunt, 
which Shakespeare expands in his Veniis and Adonis, lines 612 seq. 

2 ] This hiatus is unmarked in the early editions. An early 

MS. copy formerly in Halliwell-Phillipps's possession supplies a tame 
second line, "Hoping to meet Adonis in that place," and substitutes 
for lines 3 and 4 of Jaggard's text, "Addrest her early to a certain 
grooue. Where he was wont ye savage Beast to chase." 

5 steep-up] an intensitive of "steep." Cf. Sonnet vii, 5: "the steep-up 
heavenly hill." 
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"Once," quoth she, "did I see a fair sweet youth 

Here in these brakes deep-wounded with a boar, lo 

Deep in the thigh, a spectacle of ruth ! 

See, in my thigh," quoth she, "here was the sore." 
She showed hers : he saw more wounds than one. 
And blushing fled, and left her all alone. 



Sweet rose, fair flower, untimely pluck'd, soon vaded, 

Pluck'd in the bud and vaded in the spring ! 

Bright orient pearl, alack, too timely shaded ! 

Fair creature, kill'd too soon by death's sharp sting ! 
Like a green plum that hangs upon a tree, 
And falls through wind before the fall should be. 

I weep for thee and yet no cause I have; 

For why thou lef t'st me nothing in thy will : 

And yet thou lef t'st me more than I did crave; 

For why I craved nothing of thee still : lo 

O yes, dear friend, I pardon crave of thee. 
Thy discontent thou didst bequeath to me. 



X See note on VII, supra. 

1-2 vaded . . vaded] The word is repeated tlirice in No. XIH, lines 2, 6, 
and 8. It seems a dialect form of "faded" with a slightly diflFerent 
significance which applies especially to drooping flowers. Cf. Brath- 
waite's Strappado for the Devil (1615), p. 63 : "The forms divine not 
fading, vading flowers " (Craig). In Rich. II, I, ii, 20, the Folio reads 
"his summer leafes all vaded" where the Quartos read "all faded." 
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XI 

Venus, with young Adonis sitting by her 

Under a myrtle shade, began to woo him: 

She told the youngling how god Mars did try her, 

And as he fell to her, so fell she to him. 

"Even thus," quoth she, "the warlike god embraced me," 

And then she clipp'd Adonis in her arms; 

"Even thus," quoth she, "the warlike god unlaced me," 

As if the boy should use like loving charms ; 

"Even thus," quoth she, "he seized on my lips," 

And with her lips on his did act the seizure: lo 

And as she fetched breath, away he skips. 

And would not take her meaning nor her pleasure. 



XI This sonnet repeats with very slight change in ten of its lines Sonnet iii 
of B. Griffin's sonnet-sequence entitled Fidessa, 1696. The four 
lines, 9-12 ("Even thus," quoth she, " he seized . . . her pleasure), 
are completely altered. In Venus and Adonis Shakespeare makes 
Venus refer to her wooing by "the stem and direful god of war" 
(lines 98 aeq.). Griffin, doubtless, developed Shakespeare's hint and 
is probably responsible for both the extant versions of this sonnet. 

5 warlikel Griffin gives wanton. 

6 di'p'p'd] Griffin gives clasp'd. 

9-12 "Even thus," quoth she, "he seized . . . her pleasure] In Griffin's 
Fidessa these lines run thus: 

" But he a wayward boy refusde her offer, 

And ran away, the beautious Queene neglecting: 
Shewing both folly to abuse her proffer, 
And all his sex of cowardise detecting," 

12 her meaning] Cf. Mids. N. Dr., II, ii, 46: "Love takes the meaning 
in love's conference." 
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Ah, that I had my lady at this bay, 
To kiss and clip me till I run away ! 



XII 

Crabbed age and youth cannot live together : 
Youth is full of pleasance, age is full of care; 
Youth like summer morn, age like winter weather; 
Youth like summer brave, age like winter bare. 
Youth is full of sport, age's breath is short; 

Youth is nimble, age is lame ; 
Youth is hot and bold, age is weak and cold; 

Youth is wild, and age is tame. 
Age, I do abhor thee; youth, I do adore thee; 

O, my love, my love is young ! lo 



13 at this bay] at such an extremity, within my power Cf. Tit. Andr., 
TV, ii, 41-42: "I would we had a thousand Roman dames At sitch a 
bay." The expression is from the metaphor of a himted dog, baying 
or barking at his pursuers. 

Xn This piece appears with a worthless continuation of some ninety lines 
in Deloney's poetical miscellany called Garland of good will, which 
was first published in 1595, though the earliest extant edition is dated 
1604. "Crabbed age and youth cannot live together" is noticed as a 
popular song by the Elizabethan dramatists. Cf . Fletcher's Woman's 
Prize, rV, i, 37: "Hast thou forgot the ballad Crabbed age?"; so 
William Rowley's Match at Midnight, 1633, Act V, Sc. i, and John 
Ford's Fancies, Act IV, Sc. i. Percy prints the piece as given in the 
present text in his Rdiquea. The early music is lost. Stevens, 
Bishop, and Horn have composed modem settings. 

4 Youth like summer brave . . . bare] This line is omitted by Deloney. 

6 nimble] Deloney reads wild, as in line 8. 

10 my love is young] Deloney reads "my lord w young." 
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Age, I do defy thee: O, sweet shepherd, hie thee. 
For methinks thou stay'st too long. 



XIII 

Beauty is but a vain and doubtful good; 

A shining gloss that vadeth suddenly; 

A flower that dies when first it 'gins to bud ; 

A brittle glass that 's broken presently : 

A doubtful good, a gloss, a glass, a flower. 
Lost, vaded, broken, dead within an hour. 

And as goods lost are seld or never found, 
As vaded gloss no rubbing will refresh. 
As flowers dead lie wither'd on the ground, 
As broken glass no cement can redress, lo 

So beauty blemish'd once 's for ever lost, 
In spite of physic, painting, pain and cost. 



Xin Numerous Elizabethan poems in the six-line stanza are in sentiment 
and phrase hardly distinguishable from this piece; but none seems 
quite identical. Cf. Greene's Alcida, 1588: "Beauty is vain, ac- 
counted but a flower, Whose painted hue fades with the summer 
sun " (Greene's Works, ed. Grosart, ix, 87). A somewhat 
improved version of the present piece appears in the Gentle- 
man's Magazine, 1750, xx, p. 521, under the title "Beauty's value by 
Wm. Shakespeare : from a corrected MS." This was again printed in 
the same periodical in 1760, xxx, p. 39. The emendations seem 
due to eighteenth century ingenuity, and have no historic interest. 

2-6-8 vadeth . . . vaded . . . vaded] See note on X, 1-2, supra. 
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XIV 

Good night, good rest. Ah, neither be my share: 
She bade good night that kept my rest away; 
And daflf'd me to a cabin hang'd with care. 
To descant on the doubts of my decay. 

"Farewell," quoth she, "and come again to- 
morrow:" 

Fare well I could not, for I supp'd with sorrow. 

Yet at my parting sweetly did she smile, 

In scorn or friendship, nill I construe whether: 

'T may be, she joy'd to jest at my exile, 

'T may be, again to make me wander thither: lo 

"Wander," a word for shadows like myself. 
As take the pain, but cannot pluck the pelf. 

XV 

Lord, how mine eyes throw gazes to the east ! 
My heart doth charge the watch ; the morning rise 

XrV In the 1640 edition of Shakespeare's Poems this piece is printed con- 
tinuously with the one succeeding it (No. XV), and the two are given 
the single title "Loath to depart." The metre and meaning of the 
two make Jaggard's bifurcation unnecessary. They together form 
a lover's meditation at night and dawn. 

3 dajf'd me] dismissed me, sent me off. 

8 nill T] I will not. Cf. T. of Shrew, II, i, 263 : "will you niU you." 

XV Though division has been adopted by most modem editors, the three 
stanzas of No. XV seem to belong to No. XIV. {See note, supra.) The 
two numbers form together a single piece of five stanzas. 

2 doth charge the watch] impatiently challenges the night-watchman to 
announce daybreak. 
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Doth cite each moving sense from idle rest. 

Not daring trust the office of mine eyes, 

While Philomela sits and sings, I sit and mark. 
And wish her lays were tuned like the lark; 

For she doth welcome daylight with her ditty. 

And drives away dark dreaming night: 

The night so pack'd, I post unto my pretty; 

Heart hath his hope and eyes their wished sight; lo 

Sorrow changed to solace and solace mix'd with 
sorrow ; 

For why, she sigh'd, and bade me come to-morrow. 

Were I with her, the night would post too soon; 
But now are minutes added to the hours; 
To spite me now, each minute seems a moon; 
Yet not for me, shine sun to succour flowers ! 

Pack night, peep day; good day, of night now 
borrow : 

Short, night, to-night, and length thyself to-morrow. 

[xvi] 

It was a lording's daughter, the fairest one of three. 
That liked of her master as well as well might be, 

6-7 the lark . . . with her ditty] Cf. Rom. and Jul., Ill, v, 6: "It was 

the lark, the herald of the mom." 
9 'pack'd] sent packing. Cf . line 17, infra. 
15 a moon] Thus Malone. The old editions give an houre, which does not 

rhyme. 
[XVI] In the original edition, this poem, which is not met with anywhere 

else but may be by Deloney (see No. XII, supra), is preceded by a new 
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Till looking on an Englishman, the fair'st that eye could 
see. 

Her fancy fell a-tuming. 
Long was the combat doubtful that love with love did 

fight. 
To leave the master loveless, or kill the gallant knight : 
To put in practice either, alas, it was a spite 

Unto the silly damsel ! 
But one must be refused ; more mickle was the pain 
That nothing could be used to turn them both to gain, lo 
For of the two the trusty knight was wounded with 
disdain : 

Alas, she could not help it ! 
Thus art with arms contending was victor of the day. 
Which by a gift of learning did bear the maid away ; 
Then, lullaby, the learned man hath got the lady gay ; 

For now my song is ended. 

XVII 

On a day, alack the day ! 
Love, whose month was ever May, 
Spied a blossom passing fair. 
Playing in the wanton air: 

title-page : Sonnets to Sundry Notes of Musickb. All the pieces 
that follow had, it may be assumed, been set to music, but only in the 
case of the two pieces numbered respectively XVIII and XIX has con- 
temporary music been met with. 

1 lording] no uncommon form of "lord." 

2 her master] her tutor. 

XVII Dumain's address to "most divine Kate" from L. L. L., IV, iii, 97- 
116. The poem reappeared in England's Helicon, 1600. 
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Through the velvet leaves the wind 

All unseen 'gan passage find; 

That the lover, sick to death, 

Wish'd himself the heaven's breath, 

"Air," quoth he, "thy cheeks may blow; 

Air, would I might triumph so ! lo 

But, alas ! my hand hath sworn 

Ne'er to pluck thee from thy thorn: 

Vow, alack ! for youth unmeet : 

Youth, so apt to pluck a sweet. 

Thou for whom Jove would swear 

Juno but an Ethiope were; 

And deny himself for Jove, 

Turning mortal for thy love." 

[xviii] 

My flocks feed not. 
My ewes breed not. 



14 Youth, so apt to pluck a sweet] After this line there appears in the L.i.Z/. 
text this couplet, which is ignored here : "Do not call it sin in me, That 
I am forsworn for thee." 

[XVill] This poem was first printed with music in Thomas Weelkes' 
Madrigals, 1597, Nos. 2, 3, and 4, as three stanzas of twelve lines each, 
laggard's version has verbal variations, but follows Weelkes' arrange- 
ment of the lines into three stanzas of twelve lines each. Malone in 1780 
first distributed this poem into fifty-four lines as above by rearrange- 
ment of the words so as to extend each stanza by six lines. The piece 
was reprinted in England's Helicon, 1600, where it is entitled "The 
Unknown Shepherds Complaint," and it immediately precedes 
"Another of the same Shepherd's. " The latter piece, although it is 
signed "Ignoto," is identical with the opening twenty-six lines of 
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My rams speed not 

All is amiss: 
Love's denying, 
Faith's defying, 
Heart's renying, 

Causer of this. 
All my merry jigs are quite forgot. 

All my lady's love is lost, God wot: lo 

Where her faith was firmly fix'd in love. 
There a nay is placed without remove. 
One silly cross 
Wrought all my loss; 

O frowning Fortune, cursed, fickle dame ! 



Bamfield's fully accredited ode "As it fell upon a day," the poem 
which forms No. XXI of the present miscellany. Although the editor 
of England's Helicon failed to identify the author of either of the pair 
of poems, he clearly assigned both to the same pen. The present 
piece may be put to Bamfield's credit as well as its immediate 
successor in England's Helicon. A text of contemporary date of this 
poem, superior to any of those in print, is in the British Museum 
(Harieian MS. 6910, fol. 156 6). It omits the last lines, 49-54. 

6 Love's denying] Hari. MS. reads, with Jaggard, "Loue is dying." 

7 Heart's renying] Hari. MS. reads "Her denying." "Eeny" is a rare 

verb meaning "to disown" or "forswear." It is unknown to 
Shakespeare. 

9 quite forgot] Hari. MS. reads "cleane forgot." 

10 All my lady's love is lost] Hari. MS. reads "All my layes of Love 

are lost." 

11 her faith . . . love] Weelkes reads "our" for "her." Hari. MS. reads 

"my joyes were firmly link't by love." 

12 There a nay is placed] Hari. MS. reads "There annoyes are placst." 

Weelkes reads "annoy" for "a nay." 
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For now I see 
Inconstancy 

More in women than in men remain. 

In black mourn I, 

All fears scorn I, 20 

Love hath forlorn me, 

Living in thrall: 
Heart is bleeding. 
All help needing, 
O cruel speeding, 

Fraughted with gall. 
My shepherd's pipe can sound no deal: 
My wether's bell rings doleful knell; 
My curtal dog, that wont to have play'd. 
Plays not at all, but seems afraid; so 

My sighs so deep 
Procure to weep. 

In howling wise, to see my doleful plight. 
How sighs resound 
Through heartless ground. 

Like a thousand vanquish'd men in bloody fight ! 



18 in men remain] Weelkes reads "in many men to be." 
27 no deal] nothing at all. Cf. Til. Andr., HI, i, 245 : "some deal" (i. e., 
somewhat). 

31 My sighs] Thus Weelkes and the Harl. MS. Jaggard reads "With 

sighes." 

32 Procure] Harl. MS. reads "doth cause him." 

33 In howling wise . . . plight] Harl. MS. reads "With houling noyse to 

wayle my woeful plight." Weelkes also reads "With howling noise." 
35 Heartless] Harl. MS. reads "Arcadia." Weelkes reads "harkless." 
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Clear wells spring not. 
Sweet birds sing not. 
Green plants bring not 

Forth their dye; 40 

Herds stand weeping. 
Flocks all sleeping, 
Nymphs back peeping 

Fearfully : 
All our pleasure known to us poor swains, 
All our merry meetings on the plains. 
All our evening sport from us is fled. 
All our love is lost, for Love is dead. 
Farewell, sweet lass. 
Thy like ne'er was so 

For a sweet content, the cause of all my moan : 
Poor Corydon 
Must live alone; 

Other help for him I see that there is none. 



39-40 Green plants . . . dye] Weelkes reads "Loud bells ring not Cheer- 

fuUy." 
43 hack peeping] Thus England's Helicon. laggard's editions read 

"blacke peeping," Weelkes "back creeping," and Harl. MS. "looke 

peeping." 
47 sport . . . fled] England's Helicon and Weelkes read "sports from us 

are fled." Harl. MS. reads "sportes from greenes are fled." 

49 sweet lass] Thus Weelkes. Jaggard and England's Helicon read "sweet 

loue." 

50 Thy like] Weelkes reads "the like." 

54 I see that there is rume] Weelkes reads "I know there's none." 
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XIX 

When as thine eye hath chose the dame, 
And stall'd the deer that thou shouldst strike. 
Let reason rule things worthy blame. 
As well as fancy, partial wight* 

Take counsel of some wiser head. 

Neither too young nor yet unwed. 

And when thou comest thy tale to tell. 
Smooth not thy tongue with filed talk. 
Lest she some subtle practice smell, — 
A cripple soon can find a halt ; — lo 

But plainly say thou lovest her well, 

And set thy person forth to sell. 



XIX This ironical advice to a wooer — in the six-line stanza of poems 
VII, X, XIII, XIV, XV, swpra — has not been met with in print else- 
where, though it closely resembles passages in two poems in the same 
metre which are in print, viz., " Willobie his Avisa, 1594," canto xliv, 
and "A Sonnet" in seven six-line stanzas in Deloney's Strange His- 
tories, a poetic anthology, 1595 and 1602. HaUiweU in his Folio Shake- 
speare, vol. xvi, p. 68, prints, from a contemporary MS. poetical 
miscellany, a facsimile of a MS. copy of textual superiority. Malone 
collated this MS. when it belonged to Dr. Samuel Lysons. 

2 stall'd] placed as in a stall, secured. Cf. Cymb. Ill, iv. 111 : "when thou 
hast ta'en thy stand. The elected deer before thee." 

4 fancy] love. 

partial wight] a conjecture of Capell and Malone. Jaggard reads "par- 
tyall might." The Halliwell MS. reads satisfactorily, "partial like." 

8 filed talk] polished language. 

12 thy person foHh to seU] Thus the Halliwell MS. Jaggard reads "her 
person forth to sale." 
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What though her frowning brows be bent. 
Her cloudy looks will calm ere night: 
And then too late she will repent 
That thus dissembled her delight; 

And twice desire, ere it be day. 

That which with scorn she put away. 

What though she strive to try her strength. 

And ban and brawl, and say thee nay, 20 

Her feeble force will yield at length. 

When craft hath taught her thus to say; 

"Had women been so strong as men. 

In faith, you had not had it then." 

And to her will frame all thy ways ; 
Spare not to spend, and chiefly there 
Where thy desert may merit praise. 
By ringing in thy lady's ear: 

The strongest castle, tower and town. 

The golden bullet beats it down. so 



13-24 What though her frovming brows be bent . . . had it then] In the 
Halliwell MS. these two stanzas follow those holding in the printed 
editions as here the fifth and sixth places, lines 25-36. 

14 calm ere night] Thus the " Poems " of 1640. Earlier editions have yer 
for ere. The Halliwell MS. reads "clear ere night." 

20 ban] curse. 

26-30 Spare not to spend . . . beats it down] Cf . Two Gent., Ill, i, 89-91 : 
" Win her with gifts, if she respects not words ; Dumb jewels often in 
her silent kind More than quick words do move a woman's mind." 
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Serve always with assured trust. 
And in thy suit be humble true; 
Unless thy lady prove unjust. 
Press never thou to choose anew: 

When time shall serve, be thou not slack 

To proffer, though she put thee back. 

The wiles and guiles that women work. 

Dissembled with an outward show. 

The tricks and toys that in them lurk. 

The cock that treads them shall not know. 40 

Have you not heard it said full oft, 
A woman's nay doth stand for nought? 

Think women still to strive with men. 
To sin and never for to saint : 
There is no heaven, by holy then. 
When time with age shall them attaint. 

Were kisses all the joys in bed. 

One woman would another wed. 

But, soft ! enough — too much, I fear — 

Lest that my mistress hear my song : so 

She will not stick to round me on th' ear. 

To teach my tongue to be so long : 



43-46 Think women . . . critaint] Thus the old copies. The Halliwell 

MS. gives the more intelligible reading: 

" Think, women love to match with men, 
And not to live so like a saint: 
Here is no heaven ; they holy then 
Begin, when age doth them attaint." 

51 to round me on th' ear] The Halliwell MS. reads "to ringe my ear." 
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Yet will she blush, here be it said. 
To hear her secrets so bewray'd. 

[XX] 

Live with me, and be my love. 
And we will all the pleasures prove 
That hills and valleys, dales and fields. 
And all the craggy mountains yields. 

There will we sit upon the rocks, 
And see the shepherds feed their flocks. 
By shallow rivers, by whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 

There will I make thee a bed of roses. 

With a thousand fragrant posies, lo 

"To round on (or in) the ear" means "to whisper." Cf. K. John, 
II, i, 666 : " rounded in the ear." 
XX This piece with two additional stanzas, respectively preceding and 
succeeding the fourth stanza here, reappears in England's Helicon, 
1600, above the signature "Chr. Marlow." Izaak Walton prints it in 
hb Compleat Angler, 1653, pp. 66-67, as "The Milkmaid's Song, 
. . . that smooth song which was made by Kit Marlowe now at least 
fifty years ago." Walton adds a seventh stanza to his second edition. 
He calls this poem and the reply which he also prints (see infra) "old 
fashioned poetry but choicely good." Contemporary music for the 
song is extant. Cf. Johnson-Steevens Shakespeare, 1793, Vol. Ill, 
p. 402. The notes of the air also appear in the 1602 edition (at Brit- 
well) of Deloney's "Strange Histories" by way of tune to a ballad 
called " Queen Elinor." Corkine's "Second Booke of Ayres," 1612, 
also gives the full musical notes with the words of the first line (G 2 
recto — H recto). 
1 Live with] England's Helicon and Walton read "Come Hue." 
7-10 By shallow rivers . . . -posies] Sir Hugh Evans sings these four lines of 
the song with some slight textual variation in M. Wives, HI, i, 15 seq. 
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A cap of flowers, and a kirtle 
Embroider'd all with leaves of myrtle. 

A belt of straw and ivy buds. 
With coral clasps and amber studs; 
And if these pleasures may thee move. 
Then live with me and be my love. 

Love's Answer 

If that the world and love were young. 

And truth in every shepherd's tongue, 

These pretty pleasures might me move 20 

To live with thee and be thy love. 

[xxi] 

As it fell upon a day 

In the merry month of May 

Sitting in a pleasant shade 



17-20 Love's Answer] This stanza forms the first of the six stanzas of a 
poem in England's Helicon, 1600, which follows Marlowe's verses 
(No. 'SX,su'pra), and is headed "The Njrmph's Reply to the Shepherd." 
To it is appended the signature S. W. R. {i. e.. Sir Walter 
Raleigh), though in many copies of England's Helicon a blank slip of 
paper is pasted over these letters. Izaak Walton reprinted the piece 
(by way of sequel to Marlowe's poem) from England's Helicon in 
his Compleat Angler as "The Milkmaid's Mother's Answer," and 
wrote that the answer " was made by Sir Walter Raleigh in his younger 
days." To his second edition Walton added a seventh stanza. 
17 // that] England's Helicon and Walton read "If all." 
XXI This poem was already printed under the heading "An Ode" in 
Bamfield's Poems in diuers humors, 1598. See VIII, swpro. Lines 1-28 
(As it fell upon a day . . . None alive will pity me) also appear in 
England's Helicon, 1600. 
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Which a grove of myrtles made, 

Beasts did leap and birds did sing. 

Trees did grow and plants did spring; 

Everything did banish moan. 

Save the nightingale alone: 

She, poor bird, as all forlorn, 

Lean'd her breast up-till a thorn, lo 

And there sung the dolefuU'st ditty. 

That to hear it was great pity: 

"Fie, fie, fie," now would she cry; 

"Tereu, Tereu !" by and by; 

That to hear her so complain, 

Scarce I could from tears refrain; 

For her griefs so lively shown 

Made me think upon mine own. 

Ah, thought I, thou mourn'st in vain ! 

None takes pity on thy pain: 20 

Senseless trees they cannot hear thee; 

Ruthless beasts they will not cheer thee : 

Ejng Pandion he is dead; 

All thy friends are lapp'd in lead; 

All thy fellow birds do sing. 

Careless of thy sorrowing. 



14 " Tereu, Tereu! "] The usual note of the nightingale. It is sometimes 
given in the fuller form "Jug, Jug, Jug, Tereu." "Tereu" may have 
some reference to Tereus, whose cruel treatment of Philomela, 
sister of his wife Progne, led in the myth to Philomela's transform- 
ation into the nightingale. Cf. Tii. Andr., U, iii, 43, and note. 

22 beasts] Thus England's Helicon. Bamfield's Poems and Jaggard'a 

editions of the poem read "beares." 

23 Pandion] King of Athens, father of Philomela and her sister Progne. 
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Even so, poor bird, like thee. 

None alive will pity me. 

Whilst as fickle Fortune smiled. 

Thou and I were both beguiled. so 

Every one that flatters thee 
Is no friend in misery. 
Words are easy, like the wind; 
Faithful friends are hard to find: 
Every man will be thy friend 
Whilst thou hast wherewith to spend; 
But if store of crowns be scant. 
No man will supply thy want. 
If that one be prodigal. 

Bountiful they will him call, 4o 

And with such-like flattering, 
"Pity but he were a king;" 
If he be addict to vice, 
Quickly him they will entice; 
If to women he be bent. 
They have at commandment: 
But if Fortune once do frown. 
Then farewell his great renown; 
They that fawn'd on him before 
Use his company no more. so 



27-28 Even so . . . pity me] These lines are not found in Bamfield's 

text of 1598 nor in Jaggard's editions of The Passionate Pilgrim. 

They only figure in England's Helicon, 1600, and conclude the 

fragment which is there printed of this poem. 
29 Whilst as fickle Fortune] Collier began a new poem here ; a division 

which some editors have unwisely followed. 
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He that is thy friend indeed, 
He will help thee in thy need : 
If thou sorrow, he will weep ; 
If thou wake, he cannot sleep; 
Thus of every grief in heart 
He with thee doth bear a part. 
These are certain signs to know 
Faithful friend from flattering foe. 
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